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. “To win success in fruit-grow- 
ing one must have a love for the 
business, coupled with an eye out 
for valuable varieties and the cour- 
age to plant liberally to be ahead 
of the other fellow. I have often 
been asked how I did it. I am glad 
to tell some of my experience in 


“This book contains the net re- 
sults of my 35 years’ experience as 
a fruit-grower and nurseryman. 
When you write for it, tell me 
about your orchard plans. M 
services are yours to comman 
without charge.” 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mary Caldwell 


their own boys,—the longed-for little ones never 

came to them—but three forlorn little nephews 
left orphans at an early age. They welcomed them gladly 
and lavished upon them the wealth of parental love that 
had rested long unclaimed in their kindly hearts. . 

/Having themselves known the disadvantages of a 
meager education, they determined that their boys should 
not be so handicapped, and gave them the best opportuni- 
ties their means could afford. When the boys were through 
school they rightly expected some help from them, but in 
this they were disappointed. 

George and Will left the farm before ae were twenty. 
Both worked into fairly remunerative clerkships in a 
nearby city, and being steady, temperate lads, got along 
very well. Both married in their early twenties and be- 
came absorbed in their business and families. Few letters 
or tokens of remembrance were sent to their beneficent 
old kinsfolk. But neglect them as they might at other 
times, there were two seasons when they never failed to 
bring their families back to the old farm; at Christmas 
and to spend that two weeks’ vacation which the city man 
has come to look upon as a necessity. 

Bob, the baby, remembered no other parents and seemed 
to Uncle Jason and Aunt Sophy, like their very own. Of 
the three, Bob was always the most thoughtful, most sen- 
sible of his obligations. He staid until he was twenty-one; 
then the lure of the city proved too strong 


U NCLE Jason and Aunt Sophy raised three boys. Not 


towards her as a sister and she did feel so bad for poor Bob. 
All of which did not tend to heighten Bob’s wife in the 
opinion of Uncle Jason and Aunt Sophy. 

The vacation weeks passed in much the same manner 
as other summers except that Bob’s ch presence was 
missed by all. George and Will monkeyed around in barn 
or harvest field and pretended to work, but played boyish 
pranks on each other and got in Uncle Jason’s way rather 
more than they helped. Mrs. George and Mrs. Will 
lounged in hammocks, brought with them and swung for 
that purpose, under the maples on the lawn. There, with 
the exception of three adjournments to the dining room 
daily, and an occasional forced evacuation on account of 
a thunder shower, they read novels, embroidered doilies 
and slept from morning till night. 

The children, five in all, made life a burden for every 
living thing on the farm. The mild-eyed Jerseys became 
as wild as antelopes and every night Aunt Sophy had to 
entice the children out of sight and earshot while Uncle 
Jason milked. The chickens were panic-stricken at sight 
of the noisy little mob; the sheep seemed on the verge of 
insanity and ready to stampede at the approach of Uncle 
Jason himself. They choked Aunt Sophy’s cats until the 
cats learned to keep out of their way. Poor old Towser, 
in the absence of Bob, his friend and erstwhile protector 
took refuge under the back porch, where they bombarded 
him with sticks and stones, and he retaliated by lying in 


ambush behind the steps and snapping at their heels as 
they raced down. 

And it was not the animals alone that suffered. Aunt 
Sophy’s cherished flowers were either pulled up root and 
branch, by the youngest member of the clan, or trampled 
into the earth by the older one in sundry games of “tag.” 
The grass suffered but little less than the flowers and 
after one of these seasons of abuse it required from six to 
eight weeks of sun and rain to restore the verdancy to 
that lawn, while the garden was well nigh ruined. Aunt 
Sophy’s clothes line was appropriated for horse lines, a 
young cherry tree of choice variety was taken for a whip 
and away they all went pell mell, thru the ripening grain 
and the tall grass in the mowing fields. 

It is needless to say that these vacation weeks were any- 
thing but a vacation for Uncle Jason and Aunt Sophy. 
She toiled in the hot kitchen, trying vainly to accomplish 
an amount of work that would have kept three women 
busy, while he spent most of the time following the chil- 
dren, closing gates after them and repairing as best he 
could the havoc they had wrought.: And all the while 
their mothers lounged contentedly in their hammocks and 
Mrs. George was wont to say to Mrs. Will that she was so 
glad they had a place to bring the children where the 
need have no anxiety about them, whereupon Mrs. Will 
would agree with her as she always did, and both would 
resume their novels. 

After the manner of all things earthly, 





for him. His success was remarkable and 
they were justly proud of him. When 
prosperity struck Bob there was evidence 


often to spend over Sunday with the old 


| see heed vate wi Pra ol hak 
~— ut of the cloud-folds er garments s! en, 
of it in the old farmhouse and he came Over the woodlands b 


Silent, and soft, and slow 


rown and bare, Descends the snow, 


Over the harvest fields forsaken, 


—Longfellow 


that vacation at last came to anend. The 
vacationists, bag and baggage, were 
transported to the junction where they 
took a train for home and the old farm 
saw no more of them until Christmas 





folks. 

Bob was past thirty when he took unto 
himself a wife. Unlike his brothers, who 
merely dispatched brief notes to their 
relatives, he wrote long, loving letters to 
Aunt Sophy who returned them in kind. 
Now, they were mostly about the “dearest 
girl in the world” and how anxious he 
was for them to know her. That she 
wanted them to be at the wedding and if . 
anything could make him — than he 
was it would be to have them present. 

Uncle Jason and Aunt Sophy smiled 
over the frank boyish letters, and looked 
grave over the dainty invitation that 
came to them from her parents two weeks 
before the event was to take place, and 
after due deliberation decided that they 
had better not go. Strange as it may seem, 
in all the years that their boys and been 
in the city, they had never paid them a 
visit. In fact, they had been in the city 
but once in their lives and feared that they 
would feel strangely out of place at a 
fashionable wedding. 

That summer Bob did not get out to 
the old farm for his vacation: He and 
his bride were spending their honeymoon 
in the lake on of Minnesota. The 
other two families came, as usual, and 
brought reports of the wedding that made 
Uncle Jason and Aunt Sophy feel thankful 
that they had not gone. 

Mrs. George, who arrived first, de- 
scribed the decorations as the most 
beautiful ever beheld; they alone must 
have cost a fortune. Same of bride’s 
trousseau and wedding presents, and Aunt 
Sophy’s face burned when she tho’t how 
their humble offering must have looked 
among all those costly presents. 

When Mrs. Will arrived and found that 
all the happenings at the wedding had 
been told and a description given of every- 
thing thereunto pertaining, she consoled 
herself by telling them that Bob’s motker- 
in-law was an over-bearing southern 
woman; that Constance was reserved and 
haughty—Oh dear! she never could feel 





when they all came again to partake of 








Shrubs in winter cannot bear blossoms but they are often made as beautiful as in summer by 
the accumulation of snow, which makes the place look like fairyland. 


Aunt Sophy’s sumptuous dinner. Much 
to the disappointment of his uncle and 
aunt, Bob and his wife were not with the 
party. They read his letter saying he was 
sorry he could not be with them but his 
wife’s people were having a family re- 
union on that day, and there crept into 
their hearts a feeling of resentment toward 
this unknown wife of Bob’s. His weekly 
letter had never failed to come, but he 
had not been down to see them since his 
marriage, and it was Bob himself they 
missed and the pleasure his frequent 
visits had brought them in his bachelor 
days and they could not help feeling that 
thru her they had lost their boy. 

He came at last in the spring—the 
same big, jolly Bob—and spent a few 
days with them while Constance was vis- 
iting her mother’s people down in Virginia. 

“We'll be with the rest of the crowd - 
when they come this summer,” he said 
when he bade them good-bye, and straight- 
way Aunt Sophy began to dread the 
coming vacation. At first they were 
loathe to believe the stories of her haughti- 
ness, but as time passed and she never 
came to see them, they began to believe 
that Constance was all that Will’s wife 
had said she was, and Aunt Sophy pictured 
her as clad in costly finery, sweeping 
haughtily about the sisi old farmhouse, 
enduring, but secretly despising her 
husband’s humble relatives. To her, 
costliness meant showiness, and she fully 
expected to see a tall, statuesque beauty 
in a flashy gown and picture hat, not un- 
like the actresses she had seen pictured 
in magazines. The more she tho’t of it, 
the more she shrank from meeting this 
woman who had knewn nothing but 
wealth and luxury all her life. Uncle 
Jason was more independent. ‘Mebbe it. 
ain’t so bad as the girls made out,’ he 
said hopefully and then added with some 

spirit: “Or if she is so blamed stuck-up 
Pll let ’er know I can git along without ’er.” 


(Continued on Page 23) 

















Planning the Orchard 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD, ILL. 


In setting a new orchard it is more economical to order 
trees to just fill out a given space and plan than to order 
trees just as the notion strikes us and set them in any con- 
venient place when they arrive. By studying a plan be- 
fore ordering the trees we may first, get just enough to fill 
out an allotted space, second, arrange the varieties so the 
slow growing permanent trees which are late in coming 
into bearing will stand at least thirty-six feet apart and 
the quick growing, early bearing, short-lived trees may 
stand between them, third, fill out a row with a variety if 
we are planting a commercial orchard, and fourth, not 
order more or fewer trees than we have room for. 

There are several plans for orchard planting but for a 
home orchard I consider we need look no further than the 
two mentioned here or some modification of them. Indeed, 
1 think they are as good as can be found for a large com- 
mercial orchard if an occasional row of fillers be omitted 
or cut out as they become larger, to make roads to facili- 
tate travel through the orchard. . 

The two plans are the hexagonal and quincunx, the 
former being most perfect, theoretically at least, since it 
allows of more trees to the acre a given distance apart and 
makes every tree equal-distant from all its neighbors. 
Every permanent tree is surrounded by six fillers arranged 
in a circle about the permanent trees as a center and being 
the same distance from each other on this circumference. 
This is the most closely packing arrangement known for 
trees and is the same as that adopted by the honey bee in 
making its cells. Each permanent tree with the fillers 
surrounding it form a regular six-sided figure called a hexa- 
gon, whence the name. ‘ 

It will be seen that this plan is best suited to two kinds 
of trees only, permanent trees and one kind of fillers, either 
early bearing short-lived apple trees, peach trees or dwarf 

trees. The proportion of permanent trees to fillers 
is about one to two, varying slightly with the size of the 
orchard and whether permanent trees or fillers occupy the 
outside rows. There are two rows of temporary trees be- 
tween each two rows of permanent trees. The distance 
between trees may be whatever the planter desires but I 
would advise forty feet for large growing permanent apple 
trees, certainly not less than thirty-six feet. If the perma- 
nent trees are placed forty feet apart in all directions (not 
the rows but the trees) the fillers will be about 2514 feet 
which is as far as permanent trees are set in squares in 
many old orchards. ; 

This plan is an excellent one for any kind of fruit trees. 
ears, plums, peaches or cherries may be set in this manner, 
there then being no distinction 
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Tractors and Horses 


The traction engine will replace many of the horses on 
the farm of the future, but it probably will never replace 
them all, according to A. A. Potter, dean of engineering 
in the Kansas State icultural College, in a recent ad- 
dress before the State of Agriculture. 

Dean Potter traced briefly the history of agriculture in 
the United States and the growth of conditions leading to 
the application of large scale production methods. od- 
ern farming, he pointed out, is to a considerable extent an 
engineering problem, “which offers an excellent field and 
market for engineering ability and for machinery developed 
and built.” . 

“Proper tillage is a very important factor in farming, 
if good crops and big crops are expected. The traction 
engine will probably never entirely replace the horse, but 
wal diatees many horses on large farms, and especially in 
connection with the heavy farm work. The traction 
engine has advantages over the horse in that it is not 
affected by the heat, can be used for deep plowing, elimi- 
nates to a considerable extent the hired man troubles, can 
work continuously day and night, and can be used to ad- 
vantage at all seasons of the year. 

“Low first cost of any machine should not be made the 
dominant feature. A high grade traction engine must be 
the product of the best engineering talent, which means 
brains and money, and this must be included in the price 


of the machine.” 





Feeding Bees 


Excessive and unnecessary heat production and the 
death of colonies by starvation—a common occurrence— 
are closely connected. The more heat the bees are called 
upon to generate the more honey will they consume. 
consequence if inadequate stores are provided for them 
they starve before the winter is over. The thrifty bee- 
ng will aim to save bees, not stores, and will therefore 
be liberal in his providing. If he really wants to save 
stores, however, he can do it by supplying insulation 
instead of stinting the bees. 

When frames of honey are supplied they should be given 
before cold weather in order that the bees may form a 
acne remap cy bear by moving the honey. racted 

oney may also be fed. Honey-dew honey causes dysen- 
tery and if present in the fall should be removed. In 
place of extracted honey, a thick sugar sirup is more fre- 
quently supplied. This is made of from 2 to 244 parts of 
sugar to 1 part of water, by volume, with an ounce of 
tartaric acid added to each forty or sixty pounds of sugar. 
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The Evolution of Peach 
Growing in Virginia 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

CHARLES F. HIGGS 


A few years ago the valley of Virginia did. not produce 
as much fruit as was consumed in that district. Almost 
every farmer had a few apples and pears, and now and 
then a peach tree would shoot up alongside the rail fence. 
If any were set out they were put in out-of-the-way places, 
as peaches were then considered not worth the room they 
took up. The trees were mostly grown from seeds and 
budded stock was practically unknown. The fruit, how- 
ever, had a good flavor. 

As the younger generation grew up and gradually took 
the place of the older farmers, more thought was given to 
fruit growing, especially apples, and attention was given 
to cultivation of the candle. 

Small peach orchards were set out and the fruit brought 
good money right at home. As more orchards were set 
out this fruit began to come to the big markets in larger 
and larger quantities, dealers and consumers began look- 
ing more to quality, and soon the fancy fruit was in great 
demand and brought a “fancy” price. The peach growers 
found that it paid to raise only the best, and gave added 
care and attention to cultivation, fertilization, pruning 
and spraying. 

No matter how carefully the tree was pruned or how 
thoroughly it was sprayed, there still was one serious 
drawback in the production of fancy fruit, and that was 
the danger of lack of moisture during July and August, 
just at the time when the peaches are valli and ripen- 
ing. Thorough cultivation — to some extent, but it 
didn’t seem to quite fill the bill. ‘The moisture question 
was finally solved, and by accident at that. 

One of the enterprising, up-to-date young farmers of 
this territory built himself a new home. He also dug two 
or three cisterns for both home and stock use. Dynamite 
was employed to loosen the dirt so it could be removed 
more quickly and more easily. 

In the fall of 1912 this young man purchased thirty-five 
hundred peach trees and decided to plant all the trees in 
blasted or subsoiled holes. Early in the fall when the 
ground was dry, he made a bore hole and exploded a half 
a cartridge of 40% dynamite where each tree was to be 
set and then shaped up the hole nicely, and all was ready 
when the trees arrived from the nursery. 

The blasting broke and cracked up the subsoil, making 
the ground mellow for a — of several feet, enabling the 
roots to grow freely in directions, and it also added 
many times to the water-holding capacity of the soil, 
thereby insuring a supply of the 
life-giving moisture throughout 





between permanent trees and 
fillers or cherries or pears may be 
used for permanent trees and 

ches or dwarf pears for fillers. 


Where the Apples Are Grown 


the dry season. « 
The trees started nicely the 
following spring, and the owner 





t will be noticed that this plan 


stated that not one died the first 





allows of cultivation in at least 


three ways and six if desired. 


The quincunx plan is very 
elastic and applicable to almost 
any form of straight or mixed 
planting. Only the permanent 
trees may be planted or fillers may 
be placed two between each per- 
manent tree. Some do not like 
such mixed planting as it causes 
inconvenience in spraying and 
cultivation but where space must 
be economized and apples are the 
main crop sought the same space 
ean be used for peaches at no 
great inconvenience and they will 
be out of the way before the apples 
are hardly more than bearing. 
Cut them out when they crowd 
and later when the limbs begin 
to touch the fillers must go. 


In this plan the proportion of 
permanent trees and primary 
fillers will be about equal while 
these two together will equal the 
secondary fillers. This allows of 
close pee | of secondary fillers, 
twenty feet if the permanent trees 
are forty feet apart, while the pri- 





U S OLPARTIMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES <n 
REPRESENT PROOUCTION 1N THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 
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BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES 


AUGUST FORECAST. 





wy which is a remarkable record. 
he dry weather that summer did 
not affect the ore in the least. 
Enough water had been stored up 
in the blasted subsoil to supply 
the needs of the plant during the 


~ time. 

t was truly a wonderful sight 
to see this orchard after it came 
into bearing. The yield broke all 
records, and the fruit was as 
pretty asa picture. In fact expert 
peach packers from Georgia pro- 
nounced the peaches from these 
trees set in blasted holes the best 
that they had ever seen, which is 
saying a lot. 


00-0 

“One thing the Indian has 
taught the armies of the world is 
the wearing of colors that blend 
with the conditions, surroundings 
and the country he is in. Most 
people think that the Indians 
painted their faces for some 
fantastic reason or other. When 
they had to make a ride through 
the snows of winter, they wore 
anything that was white—buck- 
skin mostly—and so adapted them- 








mary fillers will be about twenty- 
eight feet from the permanent 
trees. The chief disadvantages of 
this plan are that the ground is 
not divided as equally and ad- 
vantageously among the trees as 
in the first plan, each tree not 
being equal-distant from the eight 
surrounding it, and the mixed 
planting with disadvantages spok- 
en of above. 
0-0-0 


Toads are extremely tenacious 
of life and can exist a long time 
without food, and it has been re- 
ported that they can exist for 
centuries without food and air, but 
it has been proved by experiment 
that no toad can live for two years 
if deprived of food and air. 
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number of barre’ 








The above map is interesting to fruit growers 
and many other people. It is an exact reproduc- 
tion of a ars issued by the United States De- 

t a ape or 
timates, representing clearly and forcibly the test 
section of the United 8 / 4 oak: 
ing is most prosperous and where the lar the 


the great apple producing section of this 
country is in and around western New York. 
The size of the black dots indicates the e- 
ness of production in the locality where the 
largest black spot is placed, thus the section 
near Lake Ontario, which is the Rochester, 
N. Y. section, has the largest black dot, there- 
fore is recognized as the greatest apple produc- 
ing section of this country. 
number of barrels of apples produced is Penn- 


tates where apple grow- 
is produced. Notice that 


Since the great 
ed for by the marvelous ente 


ext in the 
marketing. 


sylvania, the next largest Michigan, the next 
largest Ohio, followed closely by Mi i 
Accompanying the above map is a map 
showing the sections of our country where the 
ch orchards are located. We do 
not publish this map of peach growing since P “Tt 
ach section is practically the same as the 
apple growing section, except that California is 
shown to be the closest rival peach growing 
section to western New age . ; 

L apple and peach growing 
sections of the United. States are in the eastern 
states it is surprising that western fruit growers 
should be able to market their apples so largely 
in the eastern cities. This can ps 
rise of the western 
fruit growers and by their ski 


selvesto their surroundings. In the 
fall, when the leaves were turning, 
or when they were in the desert 
region, they painted themselves 
yellow for the same reason, and 
in an infinity of ways achieved a 
uzzling visibility. 
- as taken the armies of 
civilization a long time to learn 
this trick, but they’ve got it 
learned, all right. British soldiers 
used to wear red coats—made 
marks of themselves.” 
0—o—o 

_ “Do you think the next election 
is going your way?” “I don’t 
know anything about that,” re- 
— Senator Sorghum. “I’m 
usily revising my opinions and 
trying to go its way.”’—Washing- 
ton “Star.” 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


How We Made Our Grape Arbor Attractive 


Some of our friends have asked us to tell how we built 
our grape arbor. If our experience in making a grape 
arbor for the home would lead anyone else to go and do 
likewise, we would be more than repaid for laying aside 
our modesty long enough to tell about how we did it. 

In the first place, we planted four grape vines along the 
line fence. hese vines were trained to grow on the 
fence at first. When they got a little larger, we secured 
four cedar posts and set them in the ground about 24 
inches deep. The posts were ten feet long, selected straight 
ones at sixty cents each. We set the posts eight feet apart 
which made the original west side 32 feet long. Then we 
planted four other vines on the east side and set four 
more cedar posts. 

About three feet from the ground, we ran what the 
carpenters call a stringer of one by three inches Georgia 
pine strips. Then about two feet above that we placed 
another stringer of the same dimension. Along the top, 
set up on edge, we placed a 2 by 4, “let in,” as the carpenters 
say, at the top of the posts. This we did by sawing the 
outside of the post four inches below the top and chiselled 
out enough of the cedar posts to make a resting place for 
the 2 by 4 which was spiked at the top of the post. We 
connected this side of the trellis with the west side by 
placing Georgia pine 2 by 4’s across the top. We put 
one 2 by 4 across from each post to the corresponding 
post on the other side, allowing the ends to stick over both 
sides about 18 inches. We sawed the ends of them on a 
bevel as may be seen in the picture. Then we put another 
2 by 4, resting on the side 2 by 4, half way between each 

t 


st. 

It would not be fair to the grape vines not to say that 
while this process was going on, the grape vines bore 
luscious bunches of fruit which were enjoyed by all the 
members of the family. A little later we began to have 
more than we could possibly eat and then we began to 
invite our friends out to see our grape vines and of course, 
eat some grapes. As the grape arbor began to take shape 
and to look a little more formal than the average grape 
arbor, we asked our friends to com#@6ut into the pergola. 

After the top pieces were put across, we painted the 
cedar posts, and in fact all of the grape arbor, white. 
The 2 by 4’s and other parts of the grape arbor were 
planed on both sides. , ; 

As the grape vines grew, we trimmed them with a view 
to having them finally cover the top of the pergola. I 
was told one day that I ought not to expect to get a lot 
of grapes on the top of a grape arbor like the one we were 
building. Contrary to this advice, however, the vines, 
without any spraying, have grown until they cover the 
entire top of the arbor. Great bunches of delicious grapes 
hang down and really seem to form in better shape hanging 
free from the top of the arbor than they do from the average 
trellis. The four original vines were all Niagara; then we 
planted two Brightons and two Worden’s. 

A little later we read somewhere about a lath house 
which only differed from our pergola by having a lattice 
work of stained lath put around the sides. This gave us a 
renewed interest in our grape arbor and we counted u 
and found that it would take about five bunches of lat. 
to make the lattice around the top and coming down to 
the first stringer, as may be seen in the poctogregh, 
crossing them at right angles and leaving the openings 
about four inches square. Below this we simply nailed 
one end of the lath on a lower point where the two laths 
in the lattice come together. These made the enclosure 
a little more complete and the grape arbor began to take 
on a real cozy appearance. The laths were dipped in 


green stain before they were nailed on. The cedar posts 
were about six inches in diameter and were painted white. 


With the frame all painted white and the green lattice 
on the sides, we found a very pleasant contrast and 
began to be proud of our grape arbor. 

Most of the work was done by Dad, the boys not being 
quite large enough to drive le ey through a Georgia 
pine 2 by 4. They were persuaded however, to hold up 
one end while Father nailed the other end. 

In the meantime, the family enjoyed these delicious 
grapes from the last week in September until late in 
November. We allow the grapes to hang on the vines 
and they seem to be sweeter and more delicious on that 
account. Before breakfast we take a basket anda pear of 
shears and go out and fill it with fine bunches of grapes 
moist with the morning dew. One year some of the 
bunches held on the vines until Christmas day. We went 








‘The Vines Bore Bushels of Luscious Fruit 











out and picked some of them and found they had not 
lost all of their flavor, though they had been frozen several 
times. The protection of the leaves on the flat top of 
the grape arbor makes it possible to let the grapes hang on 
the vine longer than we could if they hung on the regular 
perpendicular trellis. 

There are six in the family, two husky boys and two 
lively girls. The boys are frequently found in the grape 
arbor with a bunch of other boys and you know what that 
means where there are nice bunches of ripe grapes hanging 
within reaching distance. In spite of this somewhat 
generous drain on the supply of grapes, we have been able 
to fill medium sized baskets for our friends, and have 
taken great pleasure in having them eat all they care to 
off the vines before carrying the baskets home. 

One of the —— shows a little slab-covered 
dove-cot on the top of the grape arbor before the lattice 


was put on the sides. This picture shows a little more 
clearly how the grape arbor is framed. It also shows what 
was in the first place built for a play house for the little 
girl and finally used by the boys as a chicken house, and 
now for pigeons. This was moved back to the back of 
the lot and covered with slabs, as may be geen in the 
photograph. Mr. Green says that it is a real addition to 
the appearance of our garden and we are inclined to agree 
with him. 

The garden we are talking about is a city garden planted 
very largely to annual and perennial flowers, including 
what we think is quite a collection of rose bushes. Mr. 
Green is especially interested in this garden because it 
was planted and cared for by his daughter, whom the 
writer of this story was fortunate enough to marry several 
years ago. The garden itself has been a joy from early 
summer and only last night, Mrs. Burleigh picked a 
beautiful bouquet and put it on the dining room table, 
November 9th. I must not say too much about the garden 
because I am only telling about the grape arbor and the 
photograph does not show much of the garden. 

About four feet out from the two center posts we finally 
placed two other posts and carried out Fay top scheme 
over that, making a little porch with a window-seat, 
so tospeak, which looks out into the flower garden. The 
grape arbor really ought-to be seen to be appreciated. 

This last summer we were not quite satisfied with the 
are floor,and we thought of making another improvement 

'y putting in a cement floor. We didn’t feel that we could 
afford to have a contractor put in the cement floor, so 
Dad with the assistance of another fellow, got four loads 
of gravel and fifteen bags of cement and began to make 
the cement floor, doing it for the most part, nights and 
mornings. To keep the water out from in under the floor 
and prevent it cracking by freezing, we dug a trench 
about eight inches deep and about six inches wide and 
filled it with grout, made by mixing some of the unsifted 

avel and cement. This we allowed to dry and harden 

fore we began the floor. We placed hemlock 2 by 4’s 
just inside of the cement posts, all around the inside. 
Then we laid the floor in sections four feet wide and 
reaching across the arbor. These sections were marked 
off into three blocks each, until we came to the extension 
or porch, as it might be called, and there we added another 
block. Neither of us had ever mixed any cement or con- 
crete before, but we were told that if we used one part of 
cement to three parts of gravel, the concrete would be 
strong enough. Of course we put the concrete in first, 
then we put on the top coat which is about an inch and a 
joa thick. This we mixed two parts cement to five parts 
sand. 

Now Dad was not accustomed to this kind of work and 
is willing to confess that after he got two or three sec- 
tions of cement floor laid, he was almost tempted to hire 
somebody to finish the job. But as he did it nights and 
mornings, putting in one section of three blocks at a 
time, it was really good exercise for him, because Dad is 
inclined to be a little bit portly and in his customary 
“daily walk and conversation” does not get a great deal 
of bodily exercise. He stuck to the job and when it was 
finished, the whole family were delighted and so was Dad. 
The children asked at once “How soon can we walk on it?” 

Well, in a fevy days we were able to hang some nan- 
tucket hammocks, suspended from the cross pieces of the 
top. Then we brought out a table and some wicker chairs 
which not only made the grape arbor cozy and home like, 
but it was really the center of attraction about the home. 
We hung a rope swing for the little girl five years old, 
and on nice days we took the canary bird out into the 

(Continued on Page 15) 








My Arbor as First Built 














The New Arbor Must be Seen to be Appreciated 
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Feed the Orchard 

It has been demonstrated' to theéntife. satisfaction of 
:all-who own manure spreadérs that'a tép dressing on the 
\meadow and pasture produtes intfYeaséd crops of hay and 
sgrass. It has also’ beén “shown that'it pays to feed any 
‘¢rop 6r any ahimal if god Tesults‘afe'to be obtained, says 
“Farmer.” , 

Has the orchardiplayéd' out? ‘Has it begun to weaken 
‘and ‘give way ‘to the ravages of'ffiSect and fungus pests? 
‘Has it ceased ‘to! produte profitable yields of good sized 
‘fruit? If -so, 'the‘thances 4¥e that you are starving the 
‘trees. Fruit trees-need‘foodah care the same as other 
‘plants. Neglett méatis ‘the ‘Same loss—no, it means 
‘greater loss than to‘aiiy' othér‘¢rop. If you starve a corn 
‘or oat crop, ‘it Gin'be remedied at any time in one year. 
They“dte anhttals. But wheh you starve the orchard and 
weaken it till it'is*killed'by'its enemies, it takes years to 
‘grow another, Khiwéever‘tith you may make the orchard 
soil. 

When a tree prouti¢es't#h bushels of apples it has got to 
have the plant fobd ‘ih ‘dbundance. And to go on year 
after year bearing arate A you can —, see how easily 
the soil in its locality is exhausted of available food. Weeds 
and adjacent trees are likewise taking from the soil that 
which this tree needs, so it stands to reason that orchard 
trees need to be manured liberally. A large poultry man 


in Connecticut kept his flock penned in the orchard. He. 


icks the finest apples from those trees seen in that section. 
ey have a differétit flavor than others of the same kind: 
They are earli#r ‘Nifd larger than those receiving ordipary 
care, Wh Ghhy Yason is that the poultry fertilize. the 
‘treeshiid késp the insects off to a large extent. 





The Great Importance of 
Drainage 
Written for Green’s Fruit G@rewer. by 

F. H. SWEET, V2.. s 

The 4ifst essential of soil fertility, either for orchards or 
nevi farming, is drainage. Some soils have natural 
aittage so this problem of ayégifteial drainage. does not 
affect them. All cultivated plants require air, heat and 
moisture in the soil, and it js only when we make condi- 
tions in the soil right for the holding of the required 
amount of these external elements of plant growth that we 
get best results. All fertile soils contain mych water, 
although it may not be in an available form for plant 
growth. In this brief article on drainage we will mention 
but two forms of water. First, there is free water, or as it 
is sometimes called, ground water. Water in this form 
fills all the spaces between the soil particles up to a certain 
point. Air can not warm up this soil because of the water 
that is in it. Thus it remains cold for a longer period. 
The sooner we can get our crops planted in the spring, the 
surer wé are to get a paying crop, provided that the soil 
was ready to receive the seed to produce the erop. The 
seed bed must be warm and contain the required amount 
of air. The warmth of a soil comes chiefly from the sun 
and incidentally from the fermentation and decay of or- 
ganic matter in the soil. Thus drainage is the first step to 
be taken to get a wet soil warm enough at the right time 
to plant. The reason a wet soil is cold is that nature is 
trying to make that soil deep enough to grow profitable 
crops by taking out the water. She uses the heat in doing 
this work. It has been demonstrated that often there is 
a difference of from 6 to 10 degrees in the temperature of 
a well drained loam and a poorly drained soil. We drain 
to take out of the part of our soil we call the seed bed, all 

lus water not needed by the plants. 

» We drain shallow soils to deepen them. This class of 
soils is too wet only for short periods. The soil is too wet 
usually because it is shallow. The crops in this kind of 
soil suffer in dry weather because it is not deep enough to 
hold much plant moisture. What is needed is to deepen 
the soil, to lower the hard-pan so that it will hold more 


Green’s Freit Grower 


when wet. This kind of soil is not properly called a wet 
soil, neither is it neoessarily a shallow soil, but the texture 
of it is such that the soil needs to have the free water 
removed as quickly as possible that the air might do its 
work. Unless drained this soil cannot be worked early 
in the spring, nor sogn after a rain. Either is very 
detrimental as the syrface bakes and cracks. 

We must not suppose that drainage is only to carry off 
the surplus water fram wet soils. The number of acres of 
tillable lands redeemed from lakes, bogs and swamps is 
hardly to be compared to the number of acres made fer- 
tile by being helped in other ways by drainage. Under 
drainage is of, gpeatest service upon land already under 
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@harles A. Clark of New Jersey sends us the above 
53) raph of a beautiful elm tree. The elm is not sur- 
Pp in beauty by any American forest tree. Europeans 
traveling in this country make special note of the beauty 
of the American elm. 











eultivation, but which is not yielding a maximum crop 
because of irregularity in water supply. In such soils there 
is less water in a wet season and more water in a dry one, 
and if the drainage be sufficiently deep enough, water will 
be stored up in that soil to tide the crop over the dry 
weather. Two things determine the depth of drainage— 
the outlet and the nature of the soil. A ditch should not 
be dug lower than the outlet. If the drain is to be covered, 
it should not be put to a depth deeper than the water will 
readily find its way into it. There are some lands not 
worth the cost of draining. It is a question of economics as 
well as securing maximum productiveness. It would be 
sometimes more profitable to put wet lands into grass, 
although you would not get best results from the grass. 
0—0—0- 

Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 

Are ever divided in just these two classes; 

And strangely enough you will find, too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 

Or, are you a leaner who lets others bear 

Your portion of worry and labor and care? 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Curvants and Gooseberries 


The main reason: that cumrant and y bushes 
do not oe satisfactory erops from year to year is due to 
the lack of ae : 

Both currants gooseberries produce their fruit on 
canes that ane at least two years old, the first season bein 

enerally utilized for the growing of the canes, the secon 

for the formation of fruit buds or spurs, and the third, a 
full crop, may be expeeted. These canes will bear for two 
and even, three years, but each year after the third, they 
begin,to show a decided decline—the fruit becomes smaller 
and. less. valuable. In order to keep the production up to 
the. standard, the bush should be p on the rotation 
basis, that is, each year a few new, strong shoots should be 
permitted to grow. All the rest should be cut out, and 
also each spring a like number of the oldest canes should 
be removed. In other words, we should grow the same 
number of new canes that we take out in old canes. In 
this way we eliminate the old and exhausted canes and 
keep the bushes in strong, vigorous growth. Further, as 
the season progresses, all shoots beyond those that we wish 
to use for fruiting later on, should be removed and not per- 
mitted to utilize the food supply that should go to the 
fruiting canes. 

Currants and gooseberries are not profitable unless they 
are given thorough cultivation and fertilizers. The fer- 
tilizers should always be applied in the fall and worked 
in to the soil with the first cultivation in the spring. 

Gooseberries require the same treatment as currants, as 
they have the same fruit habits—E. P. Sandsten, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 

—0—0—0- 


Look the farm implements over carefully to determine 
if any repairs or replacements are necessary. Order needed 
repairs at once and avoid expensive and annoying delays 
when the implements are needed for immediate use. 








Preventing Infection of 


Tree Wounds 


The best time to attend to several important operations 
connected with the proper care of shade trees is during the 
late fall or early winter. This work may be done at this 
season of the year, however, when weather conditions 
permit, 

If the wood exposed by the final cut is healthy-and: there, 
is no trace of decay or disease, it should) (ag, soon, as the 
surface is dry) immediately be painted; with, shellac, good 
lead paint, tar, or asphalt, in ordér, to, prevent the entrance. 
of decay-producing organisms, Without seme such pre- 
caution, organisms of this, sori are practically certain to, 
gain entrance and cause. serious. damage to. the tree in 
later years. From the. point of view of rapi ing, 
shellac is the best of the. coverings: j above, but 
it is much less durable. On the. othey band, asphalt is the 
most durable whey, properly: applied, but probably inter- 
feres with the eaplier stages of no; : to a greater 
extent than any of the others, as the rapid healing of large 
scars is usually of secondary maportance to that of pre- 
venting infection, asphalt is recommended in preference 
to oe others, when facilities fox properly applying it are 
available. 

_ The asphalt should be applied while hot; consequently 
it is mecessary to have some apparatus for keeping it 
melted. A brush of broom corn or rope should be used, 
as the hot asphalt will usually destroy bristles. Because 
this method can not ordinarily be handled conveniently 
by most people, coal tar has come to be the most generally 
used preparation for covering large pruning wounds, while 
good lead paint is a close seeond. One advantage of paint 
is that it can be obtained almost anywhere and in colors 
that will conform to that of the normal bark, and thus be 
less conspicuous than either tar, asphalt, or shellac when 
applied to a wound. A mixture of about three parts coal 
tar and one part creosote has proved very efficient, and is 








moisture. There are easily applied with an 
two ways of deepen- ondinat cues brush, 
ing shallow soils. If ‘ but in many eases it 


the hard-pan is close 
to the surface, the 
subsoiling will some- 
times break up the 
hard-pan and allow 
the free water of the 
soil to go down to a 
sufficient depth. This 
operation may have 
to be repeated in a 
fewyears. But under- 
draining is perma- 
nent in its results, so 
is the best. It takes 
away the water that 
eemented the parti- 
cles of soil together 
and allows the air to 
enter it fully. Aera- 
tion takes place in 
the soil only when the 
surplus is taken out. 
Drainage improves 
the texture of the soil. 
This is particularly 
wultgeable in clayey 
sotls that get har! 
and unmanageabl« 
when dry and stick-: 





Here is a photograph of a prosperous farm home. You need not be told that this is a pr 





F : ‘osperous place for the and the baxm tell the story. 
Even if the house were much smaller and less expensive the barn itself would speak of success. When I travel Serena ten loumey and see small barns, 


stuall straw stacks or no barns and no straw stacks, I conclude that such a region is a poor farming or fruit growing district. 


is advisable to repaint 
with clear coal tar 
after a few days, in 
order to make a more 
lasting waterproof 
covering. 

Prior to painting, 
tarring or asphalting 
a@ wound many per- 
sons apply an anti- 
septic wash of one 
part of corrosive sub- 
limate in 1,000 parts 
of water, or a moder- 
ately blue solution of 
copper sulphate (blue 
stone, blue vitriol) or 
creosote. A special 
antiseptic wash is not 
necessary, however, 
when the tar and 
creosote mixture, 
mentioned above, is 
used. A preliminary 
antiseptic coating 
should always be used 
when decayed matter 
kes been removed. 
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Persian Walnut 


In tracing the history of “Juglans Regia” or Persian 
Walnut through the centuries, coming down to us through 
Southern, Central and Northern pe, we find this 
species dividing itself into three great groups: the soft 
shell type with its tender wood, early vegetating and 
blooming characteristics, causing the trees to be affected 
readily by climatic conditions, developing in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean and coming to us through 
Spain and South America, we have a type that is distinctly 
adapted to tropical or at the best, sub-tropical climates. 

e next division to be noted is what we call the French 
varieties. These are quite distinct from the first, insomuch 
as they have been developed through central Europe, and 
are adapted to a more northern climate, giving us a hardier 
tree than the soft shell type with later vegetating quali- 
ties. 

The third group is what is commonly known as the hard 
shell, developing in Northern Europe and the British Isles. 
It is a hardier tree than either of the two former groups, 
and will thrive over a much larger area of the country, 
with a greater diversity of climatic conditions, but on ac- 
count of the hardness of the shell, has never been in favor 
as a commercial nut. 

While of the least commercial value, trees of the hard 
shell type were the first to be introduced into the United 
States, and trees are known to have been bearing fruit on 
Manhatten Island over a century ago, says “The Walnut 
Book.” From these early introductions, trees of_this 
division were distributed quite Bac yee in the East, 
especially along the Atlantic and Gulf States, where today 
many trees are in bearing. : 

A diligent search discloses the fact that the Persian or 
Royal Walnut in some of the divisions named, thrives and 
bears over a large part of the United States and in sections 
where the temperature is above twenty degrees be- 
low zero. Some one of the varieties of these divisions 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
Beauty and Country Roads. 


The country road is a community center—a kind of 
rural park. Did you ever think of that? Figure the hours 
you all spend on the roads almost every day, says ‘‘Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower.” In a lifetime they amount to 

ears. Don’t you want that big slice of your life to 
passed amidst comfort and beauty? You are more 
fortunate than the city fellow who has to ride on noisy, 
stuffy, dirty cars and subways. You can havea charming 
path everywhere. 

You go to town or to a neighbor’s on that road. You 
to picnics, club meetings, to elections. You send for the 
doctor on it; you go to church along its quiet way. You 
courted your wife on such a road, now didn’t you? Help 
keep it beautiful for her sake. You drove together on a 
country road on a wedding day; and you will both 
pass along it on that last ride that ends with rest in the 
churchyard. These events demand the sweetest and most 
peaceful surroundings. Your children play along it and 
go to school by it. They get part of their education 
there. Make it safe and clean for-them. 

Trees, shade, pretty bridges, flowers, pleasant views, 
little dust, wide sweeps, mile-stones and warnings—there 
are a hun ways of making a road beautiful. You, can 
chat with your neighbor in a pleasant place. The country 
a — society as well as business. It should be-made 

veable. 
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A Reminder 


It is not written blessed is he that feedeth the poor, 
but he that considereth the poor. A little thought and a 
little kindness are often worth more than a great deal 
of money.—Ruskin. 


5 


Waste in the Apple Crop 

It was a famous. Pacific: Coast manufacturer of mus- 
tard condiments. who. said! thai ib was the mustard the 
people left.on. the plate that had made hima rich says “Ore- 
onian.” It ap also, that the waste of apples in the 

nited States. has. a distinet bearing om the market for 
that fruit. and: the price paid by the consumer. The forth- 
coming crop of apples is estimated at 67,670,000 barrels, 
which is: something, more tham 200,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly two bushels: for every man, woman and child in 
this country.. How many millions of our people never get 
even an apple cannot be estimated, but the number is 
large. This: is due to two factors—waste in the orchard 
and faulty distribution. Millions of bushels—too many 
to caleulate—rot on the ground in sections where the 
growers do not believe it profitable to market them. 
Other lange quantities are lost by poor storage; still more 
by shipping to markets that already have been glutted, 
though there may be other towns and cities not far away 
that have i cient supplies. 

One of the important elements in waste is failure to _ 
duce fruit of quality worth picking and shipment. The 
Pacific Northwest learned this lesson measureably some 
years. ago, but there are growers even yet who do not 

lize its importance. This season has been particularly 
trying because the high prices of various insecticides and 
fungicides have induced parsimony in their application. 
We cannot afford to neglect out fruit trees altogether just 
beeause there is a war in Europe. And in some districts 
are getting foothold that will be making trouble 

ng after the war is over. It must be kept in mind that 
we ourselves are responsible in a high degree for a public 
taste that demands excellent fruit or will buy none. The 
eull apple is wp tein a total waste. Even the space it 
occupies on the tree is devoted to the production of worse 
than nothing. But the grower who picks his fruit at 
all must pick the cull with the good and then reject 





will be found growing and bearing nuts, and as an 
experiment to determine the range of temperatures 
under which it will succeed, we would recommend 
the planting of the hardier late vegetating kinds by 
horticulturists wherever the pear tree is grown. 


7 The Motor Truck on 
Farms 


The motor truck has come to stay on New Jersey 
farms, at least so far as fruit growers and truckers 
are concerned. The ease and rapidity with which 
trucks move large loads of perishable products over 
our excellent roads has pointed a way to the solution 
of the ever-pressing marketing problem. The kind 
of truck used varies with conditions from the box- 
body delivery car of the small farmer to the huge 
five or seven ton truck that is hired by an association 
or individual farmers to move a great quantity of 
produce at one time, says “Penna Farmer.’ ‘ 

Probably the cheapest way to get a light delivery 
truck is to purchase a runabout, second-hand, and 
have a box-body put on. Such a job could be done on 
the farm by a handy man. The result would be a 
light car suitable for going into town with a few 
crates of eggs or berries or a few barrels of apples, or 
hampers of truck, and getting back in a hurry. Such 
a car ought not to cost more than a good team of 
horses. One is often able to pick Y: real bargains 
in used cars in the city. The cost of running is no 
greater than that of a light runabout. Of course, 
such a car could be bought new, and in either case, 
would prove a boon to the small farmer near town. 

A larger truck is more useful if the amount of 
hauling to be done justifies its purchase. It is possible 
to buy good one-ton trucks second-hand at reasonable 
prices, and if they are had from responsible dealers 
they give good service. A touring car can be bought 
second-hand and remodelled. me farmer of my 
acquaintance, who lives a considerable distance out 
of town, comes in twice a week with ten or twelve 
barrels of cabbages or apples or a load of truck. 
He has storage facilities and in that way gets the 
top of the market. It is usually not profitable to 
peddle from these trucks because the engine must 
be kept going while the men make their house-to- 











The above photograph teaches the friendship existing between man 


and the dog. 
withstand scanty food, warmth and comfort from his master. 


companion. There is companionship in the presence of a dog. 


the faithfulness of the dog has been recognized. 


here is no more faithful friend than the dog. He will 
stand by his master through good and ill fortune. bi agen, he will 
‘es, more 

than this, the dog will stand abuse and still be his friend and joyous 
If I am left 

alone, the wife and family being loons, I open the door and let in my 
dog. From this moment I have company. So far back as history goes 


it in the sorting. It all takes time, and time is money 
these days. The difference between a clean orchard 
and a half-kept one is the difference between profit, 
and Icss..—Portland “Oregonian.” 


Value of an Apple Tree 


The value depends on the variety, legatinn, neare 
ness to market, the number of trees, aie. off the farm 
they are on and many other thi A Baldwin or 
Spy ought to be worth more thay, a Ben Davis, says 
“Rural New Yorker.” - a a tne 8 

The trees may be near and a smooth hard 
road, or back among the hills where the roads are 
rough and soft and market distant. The trees may 
be in a place where thieves abound, or on soil not 
well suited to ap It may be possible to sell the 
fruit at the dogg, or perhaps it must be shi “a far. 
There may )e enough trees to give a man full | usi 





in 


may be ka & Small field by themselves or on a a 
sized farm which would give a man a full business. 

‘ All these things and more will affect the value of 
the trees. You might ask us to name the value of a 
well-built house 30x35 feet. We could not tell until 
we knew how it was located. It is much the same 
with an orchard. In cases where trees have been 
destroyed by fire near railroads, settlement hag been 
made by figuring a yearling tree at one dollar and 
adding fifty cents for each = of thrifty growth. 
Our young trees ten years planted would be valued 
at $9.50 each at such figuring. We would not accept 
any such price. McIntosh trees at nine years give 
us nearly $2 worth of apples, while Baldwin of the 
same age has hardly begun to bear. We call our own 
young trees worth $15 each. With ferty-two to the 
acre this means $645. They are worth that and 
much more to us, yet it is doubtful if anyone would 
pay that money for them as an investment. 

0—0—0 


Cropping Systems on 
Muck 





In the case of muck soils there is little need for 
growing crops that replenish the supply of nitrogen 
and organie matter in the soil, hence the growing of 








house canvass; but for delivering over a route or 





preferably to one or two customers, they are un- 
surp , 
—0—0-—0 
Have a Shed for the Farm 


Tools 

Every farmer should have a shed for his tools and the 
tools should be cleaned and placed in the shed as soon as 
one is through using them. Often this saves time and de- 
lay when the tool is wanted later on. 

The paint brush should be used freely on the wood 
work and other parts that become worn. This costs but 
little and adds years to the life of the tools. The tool 
house need not be a costly building. A good roof with 
cheap siding will do and any man should be able to put 
it up at odd times. 
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‘ Many people plant raspberries giving no attention or 
care afterward expecting them to bear well just the same. 
You _can always tell a successful grower by looking at his 
patch during the picking season. If yor want to be a suc- 
cessful red raspberry grower and make money by it you 
must take care of them and they will take care of you in 
the future. 


Keep the Boy on the Farm 


Givejthe country boy more work! No, not more manual 
labor; he has too much of that now, but more work that 
takes brains, vision, and courage, says American Fruit 
Grower. We need these things in our rural life. Where 
can we get them but from the young men? 


Lots of the best country boys go to the city, not for 
more money, or a good time, but because the city uses 
them best. It gives them a chance to grow, to develop, 
lead a full active life. The farm gives them a living, but 
not a life. Yet successful farming takes just as much 
brains as any other business. We must teach the boy he 
can be great on the farm, and give him the opportunity. 
He will stay where his ambition is satisfied. The only 
way we can keep that boy on the farm is to make him 
want to stay. Think that over. 

The farm boy comes to manhood. He has been to high 
school, perhaps to the agrioultural college. He has learned 
all the routine of the farm and can do anything needed 
to help with labor, He is strong in mind and body, 
brimming with plans, eager for a job that will catch his 
imagination and tax his young powers, 


legumes is not so essential, says “Farmers’ Bulletin 
761.” Rotation of crops, or rather a change of crops 
on muck soil is desirable, however, a8 & means of con- 
trolling insect pests and plant diseases, and of securing 
a proper seasonal distribution of farm labor. Farmers 
who are specializing on crops like onions, celery, or pep- 
permint do not care to give much attention to their minor 
crops, and hence usually change crops only when their 
principal crop is threatened with some insect or plant 
disease. 

Of the general crops grown on muck soil, corn is the 
most important, though hay and grain are usually profit- 
able. A rotation consisting of corn two years, oats and 
wheat one year each, and hay two years, is well adapted to 
this soil and provides a good distribution of labor, espe- 
cially if a sufficient amount of live stock is kept to furnish 
some work during the winter months. Some corn, hay, 
oats and all of the wheat can be sold, which, together, with 
receipts from live stock, will provide enough diversity ¢o 
insure a fair degree of stability in the farm income ta be 
derived from farming muck lands. 

———o—o—o 

A nice shade tree is just as valuable as a fruit tree even 
if it does not produce a yearly profit in the form ef dollars 
and cents. a” y 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


have sold even higher than this. The long, sun more. Possibly you pick them too 
cold and rainy season of last spring made it early. Possibly the soil is lacking in some 
impossible to plant potatoes early. Those kind of fertility. 
that were planted in fairly good season were 9) 
affected by the prolonged drought that suc- Getting Things Done 
ceeded. The potato is truly one of the The faculty of getting things done is the 
most important farm products, entering executive faculty. Men are paid large 
more largely into the food of the nation salaries, sometimes $100,000 a year. These 
than many suspect, and yet I am told that men have the executive faculty, that is the 
the artichoke is more nourishing and will faculty of getting things done. More than 
yield nearly twice as many bushels per acre this, these high salaried men have the fac- 
as the potato. ar of — things — need to be done. 
Petre ae Yate : ther people may see that repairs are neces- 
A _ - wy ng vd a =" sary if the tools or in roll < cs things that 
: : S SOUND GE NOVEL. rvantes. ine are out of repair, but they let the matter 
$500 per year. Sometimes even this small shove quotation from one of the world’s of repair slide along until the tool or what- 
clergyman is in debt or is unable to pur- : : is so seriously damaged it 
: “ : get things done is to do them now and that 
and promise of harvests from the fields, the chase needed supplies for his family. . _ the way to get things never done is to post- og Flase pecs Ay - ee athe 
vineyards and the orchards. As the season _ It is a common occurrence in the farming pone them. ,How many housewives there are some theatre a wooden support of a beauti- 
advances we see indications of maturity, districts, where the pastor’s salary is small, in this country who could be relieved of much fy] curtain bent or broken. I have seen in a 
and now with the color of the foliage of the for the good people to give their pastor anxiety and labor if there were an ample new popular hotel something of the same 
trees and the falling of the leaves we have what is called a donation party. I have supply of strawberries, raspberries, grapes, class broken or out of order, a small affair 
the emblem of Time as an old man, grey attended such parties and have to confess apples, peaches, pears, plums and other yet it gave me the impression that the 
bearded, wrinkled, with scythe in hand. that I did not at the time realize that such fruits growing upon the home grounds or manager of that theatre or that hotel was 
We should cast our thoughts of sadness at donation parties were often a burlesque on the home lot. These wives plead with their pot attending strictly to his business, for if 
the closing of the old year, looking forward liberality, a tax on the clergyman and husbands to provide these luxuries, or as I he were he would see that these slight ‘affairs 
with bright hopes for the new years which humiliating to that worthy individual. claim necessities, but the husband in most were repaired immediately, for small as they 
will follow speedily. What a contrast there [| can say this with full confession that instances says to the wife, “Yes, yes, by-and- gre and unimportant as ‘they are, to the 
is between the bloody wars of Europe and J have noticed at the donation parties I by we will have all these beautiful things.” causal observer, a few such things give the 
the lands there torn with cannon and this have attended that the pastor seemed to be But unfortunately, by-and-by never arrives. building a dilapidated appearance. 
peaceful and prosperous land where families jj} at ease and not so happy or joyful as one By-and-by is like the mirage that appearsin This morning I spied in my parlor an up- 
are not broken up by being called to serve might expect. I now ll a clear vision the desert before the wanderer, staggering holstered chair, the webbing support under 
in the army or to perish on the battlefield or of the cause of the pastor’s lack of hilarity through the burning sands with parched the cushion having given way where it was 
to be returned maimed in mind and body. on the evening when his parishioners gather mouth, bleared eyes and tongue protruding. tacked on to the wooden frame. Within 
We should be thankful for our blessings. at the parsonage to give him a donation ae E ten miautes I had this chair repaired. If it 
Our family circles are not broken. We party. The fact is that a big crowd turns Leaves. Leaves are not useless things as were not repaired the guest who sat down in 
have health and prosperity. Our bins are oyt with the expectation of having a good many pore suppose. They are among the j¢ might be injured and the chair almost 
filled with apples and vegetables, our barns time, and this good natured crowd in many most beautiful things in nature. Notice irreparably damaged. I will not allow my 
are occupied with cattle, sheep, swine and jnstances eats up all or much of the good how the hillsides, the mountains, the valleys, men to use tools that are out of order. They 
poultry, and with grain and fodder. We things that are brought in as a donation. the orchards, the highways are beautified by must be kept in repair or they will not last 
are warmly clad and have comfortable | have known instances where the items the leaves of the vines, shrubs, fruit trees half as long as they should. 
houses in which to rest, read, sleep and en- donated were not sufficient to feed the and ornamental trees. This is not all. 
tertain our friends. accumulated crowd, in which case the good Leaves have an important service after ~r 
: Iam well pleased with Green’s Fruit 


wan < ; astor had to fall back upon supplies which they have fallen. A leaf has great protec- € 
Are You Ready for Winter? be had purchased at the grocery. tion for the soil. A few layers of leaves on Grower. I enjoy the Walks and Talks 
must the ground will keep the soil loose and pre- by Mr. Green.—C. A. Kase, Carbondale, 


If you were shipwrecked on an island at A frien ide suggests that it 3 ; 
the north you would, as winter approached, pe tnoniliaeee be yh cadre to fee] Vent the frost from entering. There is no ¥a- 
find many things neeessary to be done. that he is under obligations to a large num- better protection for a bed of half hardy 
You would realize that a rainy and snowy per of people for various insignificant gifts, flowers than leaves. Leaves make a valu- Horse Chestnuts as Food 
season was approaching and that high winds for instance, the man who brings to the able fertilizer when mixed with manure and —_‘The horse chestnut is a popular tree pos- 
and hard frosts could not be avoided. You donation party a bag of potatoes. He, T° ted. If you dig into the soil of the forest sessed of great beauty. It is so often 
are not shipwrecked on an island, neverthe- Jike many others who made similar gifts, YOU will find a black mold several inches planted leo so often seen it is apt to be 
less there is scarcely a home in this country feels that he has contributed ly and oe This is the result of rotted leaves and overlooked as an ornamental tree. If we 
that does not need some additional protec- that in return the pastor should espe- 8 of itself a valuable fertilizer. had never seen the horse chestnut tree and 
tion against the coming severity of winter. cially gracious for ever after. Then if the DRESS Are RR should come upon a specimen in the woods 
You cannot spend an hour more profitably pastor does not call in the course of a week Apples Having Bright Red Color 6, fields for the first time we would vo into 
than in inspecting each building. I will be oy two, or should happen to drive by on an _ Duchess {s one of this class, scarcely ever raptures over the beauty of the bloom, the 
surprised if you do not find something todo errand of mercy without calling at the failing to be striped with bright carmine on density of its shade and the vigor of its 
if you examine carefully from roof to base- qonor’s house, the donor of the bag of pota- a yellow skin. The same may be said of growth. 
ment walls. Blinds may be loose, windows toes would thereafter feel that the pastor Wismer’s Dessert, Hubbardston, Wagener, | What practical use to make of the nuts of 
may need tightening to prevent the entrance was unappreciative. King, Shiawassee Beauty and Bismarck. the horse chestnut tree has been a problem. 
of cold blasts and to prevent rattling inthe + }446 known donation parties where a, Transcendent Crab is almost as beautiful Heretofore the nuts have been principally 
wind. Eaves and rain conductors from the certain rich man has given ten do as roses. I recall driving by a rural home used as playthings for children who gather 
roof may need renewing or repairing. 54.4, though it is all this rich man, who and es a low shrubby tree filled appar- the beautiful nuts into baskets or piles upon 
Modern tin or galvanized iron does not 4.5 not belong to the church, has given €Xtly with blossoms. I was surprised on the lawn, Of late it has been discovered 
last as well as that of forty or fifty years ¢ "11, entire year, causes the rich man to Closer examination to find that this was a beyond dispute that the horse chestnut pos- 
ago. I have been surprised to find that my 1 up pompously with a feeling that he tree of the Transcendent Crab apple. sesses valuable nutriment, equal to that of 
galvanized water pipes leading from the has done something to be i of. He . Bright red apples are in constant demand many other nuts, but that the bitterness of 

the hour. Then i the markets. There are some varieties the nuts has been objected to by man and 

rs Which are bright red in certain sections of the lower animals. It has recently been 
3 the country but where grown in a cooler and discovered that the bitterness of horse 
chestnuts can be removed by long boiling 





End of the Old Year ; 2 
Wied het seer tas ene B wee Bot paid promptly, so that often the greatest writers teaches us that the way to ever it ar 


parable with youth, with buds and blossoms 
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roof to the ground, put on only four years apes 
; . = pt to be the hero of 
, need to be largely renewed at this date. later in the evening thi  eaiinn 
e foundation wall of your house or your witiy anne C0 dis _ bx a Sol 3 


barns may need tucking up with mortar, F lling ci ‘oh less sunny climate they may not be con- 
which will wear out or wash out with the agate = “4 rs call dag. yer sidered well colored. Some of them are en- in several waters. Possibly there are other 


—— of years, and thus make your cellars the notable event has passed. If the tirely lacking in color. The McIntosh Red methods of removing the bitterness which 


ess impregnable to frost. The cellar win- — : : is always bright red in color no matter where would leave the flour of these nuts when 
dows should be looked after carefully to see nope mene po Be pe Big tye own. I do not recall ever having seen ory suitable for mixing with flour in 
, read or for a swine, cows, horses 

t 


that they fit closely. Perhaps your house nage : : cIntosh Reds that were lacking in color. 
+ ym ne lor is an important characteristic of the and other animals. is certain that nutri- 


or your barns need painting. It is not prof- ‘ 4 hal 
itable to neglect or postpone the painting ariel y af a ae Pande apple. It is possible that an orchard of . ment is possessed by these nuts. The main 
of buildings, for it requires nearly twice aS oto: the party is over. fairly good fruit may be rejected by the soap is how to remove the bitterness. 
much paint to paint a neglected exterior as buyer on the score that the fruit grown One method is by boiling as above set forth. 
to paint one that has been properly at- 6 there is not well colored. The law govern- It has also been shown by experiments that 
tended to. hue : : Cannot Peel Potatoes ing New York State “A” grade of apples it is possible to eliminate the objectionable 
_ Ask your good wife if there is any little  Qne of the warring nations of Europe has requires that there shall be only a certain bitterness by extraction with 50% alcohol, 
job necessary about the house. Very likely enacted a law forbidding any person, no percentage off-color. The Baldwin is sup- after which the chestnuts can be mixed 
she will call your attention to the fn er ra matter how wealthy or poor, to peel pota- posed to be a reddish apple, therefore if with wheat flour, making an irreproachable 
of a room or two, or the painting o indov 
sills, where the wear and tear of paint is there is a great waste in peeling potatoes skin they would not pass legally forth plainly enough for an ordinary person 
most severe. Possibly there is an opportun- before cooking, but I suggest other reasons. ous as of the New York State “A” grade. to understand. r Exchange says: 
ity for you to plant trees and shrubs before The flavor of a potato is next to the skin. When well grown the Spy apple is highly “It is found that cattle are least sensitive 
winter sets in. There is no more rofitable The flavor of many other products of the colored. Sometimes the Spy in unfavorable to the bitter element, hence the nuts can be 
work than this for it is coming to be under- oj] is next to the skin or in the skin itself, seasons is largely of greenish cast. These fed to them direct or after a brief soaking. 
stood that 2 farm embellished with plants, 9s is the case with the orange or lemon. I off-colored Spies are not so good in quality The raw nuts fed to swine, however, pro- 
vines and trees is more valuable and will find that potatoes cooked with their jackets as those of bright red color. duce digestive disturbances, hence it. is 
sell for more money than one that is barren on, as the English call it, are the best flav- But the apple need not be red in order to best to give them the mash described above, 
of these beautiful objects. ored and apt to be the more mealy and en- be saleable. We have in the Banana apple from which the bitter element has been 
ae ticing. The waste in peeling potatoes as a variety which is compared to the color of largely removed. Goats likewise will eat 
Rural Church Donations most servants peel them before cooking is bright gold, but is in fact of lighter color only the “debittered” nuts. Fowls eat this 
The rural clergyman as a general thing exceedingly great. We once had a servant than gold, making a brilliant and impressive form with relish, especially if the mash be 
receives a much lower salary than his abil- in our family who would cut away nearly display as stored in baskets, barrels or dried and then crumbled into grains. Dr. 
ity would seem to demand. In order to fit one-half of each potato in attempts to re- boxes. I have seen the Banana apple when Serger quotes other earlier experiments 
himself for the ministry a man must pur- move the skin since it was easier for her it was well covered with pink, but this is with calves, pigs and sheep, the fodder giv- 
sue a course of study, must be well informed, thus to scalp them than to take pains in not its distinguishing feature, therefore a ing the best results in the case of the first. 
must buy and read books, must keep a peeling each one as it should be led. __ barrel of golden yellow Banana apples would But for human consumption more elabor- 
horse and in order to have the respect of _ The people of this country are distressed pass as not off-color. If the apples in your ate processes of preparation are necessary, 
the community in which he lives he must be this year with the prospect of having to orchard which should be red are lacking in since all trace of bitterness and the un- 
fairly well dressed. In many instances the pay high prices for potatoes. At Rochester, color, there is some reason for it. Possibly pleasant flavor due to the glucosids must be 
salaries of rural clergymen do not exceed N. Y., I have paid $1.40 per bushel. They the trees need pruning so as to let in the removed. 
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window toes. The reason for this enactment is that Baldwin specimens are entirely F pnw of bread, but this alcohol method is not set . 
numer- 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


SEASONABLE WINTER NOTES 
Rabbits in the Orchard 


The winter is upon us, and there are some 
things that an orchardist must count upon 
as possible, if not certain dangers to his 
trees at this season. 

There is only one sure way, according to 
my experience, and that is to tie the trees 
up with something rabbits will not gnaw. 
Shooting and trapping are good, but catch- 
ing comes before killing. When I lived in 
Kansas, where both kinds of rabbits were 
very ange dy they were one of the greatest 
troubles we to encounter in growing 
orchards. A romp ete tree of any kind 
was not safe from late fall to spring. My 
neighbors as well as myself tried almost 
every sort of wash of which we could think 
or hear. I have used blood, grease, liver 
and the rabbits themselves split open an 
rubbed on the bodies of the trees. These 
animal materials were harmless, except the 
grease, in some casesand were effective 
while they were fresh, but after a time they 
would wear off or lose their offensiveness. 
Axle oo stuck quite well, and was usu- 
ally effective; but it hurt the trees generally. 
Coal tar and pine tar were tried, but they 
were very injurious. Mixtures of lime, 
soot, wheat flour, cow dung, soap, sulphur, 
linseed oil and many other things were 
tried. Some of them did well for a while; 
but, like the blood, etc., when the ground 
was covered with snow and ice, and especi- 
ally towards spring, when all kinds of rabbit 
ood was scarce, then all would fail; and 
some of the best trees would be gnawed 
from the snow line up the body for several 
inches. The Jack rabbits would sometimes 
stand on their hind feet and cut off small 
branches two feet above the top of the snow. 
They were usually not so troublesome as 
the little cotton tails; but when they took 
& notion to the trees, they were almost 
beyond control. 

Tying up upon the approach of winter, 
if well dene, was the best and the cheapest 
in the end. Tall slough-grass, cat-tail flag 
stems and leaves, sunflower stalks and corn 
stalks were cheap and handy materials. By 
cutting them in lengths of about two feet 
and tying on with binder twine at top and 
bottom it was easily done. I tried paper, 
but that was worn off in places by wind an 
rain. Tarred building paper injured the 
trees and was costly. Rm a protector of 
cypress plastering laths and wire, similar to 
some styles of woven paling fence, that was 
very good. One lath made three strips, and 
four or five of these were sufficient for one 
tree. Now there is a wood veneer made 
especially for this use, that is harmless, 
cheap and effective. 

Another good wrapping material is, al- 
most any kind of cloth. Old garments, 
either woolen or cotton, torn into strips 
and wound about the trees are cheap; but 
the supply may be too small. Very cheap 
calico | cheese cloth have been tried and 
found entirely satisfactory. One fruit 
grower in Colorado told me that he had 
used it several years, by taking it off each 
spring. 

There is still another way to prevent the 
depredations of rabbits, and that is by feed- 
ing them. I have known orchardists to 
save up their winter apple culls and dum 
them in piles about the orchards to furnis 
something better for the rabbits to eat than 
bark. The prunings from trees, cut off 
fresh in winter time, help somewhat. Good 
clover hay hauled out in winter, from time 
to time, is almost a sure preventive. It will 
attract all the rabbits of the neighborhood 
from the trees, so a friend told me lately, 
and costs but little. When the snow is 
deepest he hauls out alfalfa hay, and has 
never had a tree injured since he began the 
practice; although Jack rabbits are about 
as plentiful there as the little kind: , 

By wrapping and feeding one may be 
quite sure of saving his trees. Poisoning I 
have tried, too, but that is dangerous. 

Mice. Now is the time to look after the 


mice in the orchard. They do not store up 
food for winter, but, like the rabbit, depend 
on what they can get daily. They will eat 
the bark off beneath the snow or any trash 
that may be at the base of the trees. Clear 
away grass and all such stuff and tramp 
down the snow hard soon after it falls. 
Better than all other preventives that I 
know about is to poison them. There is 
nothing a mouse likes better than cheese. 
Grate a little and roll it, while fresh, in 
paris green. Poke a little hole or two with 
a stick in the ground near the base of each 
tree, drop in a little of this cheese and cover 
it carefully with earth. There will be little 
trouble afterward from mice, until another 
year. 
Snowbanks in the Orchard 
Many years ago I lived for a while in 
Northern Michigan, where the snows were 
very deep. We had considerable damage 
to trees from the branches of fruit trees 
being pulled down and broken by the weight 
of snow. Peach trees being headed quite 
low, and tender in the fork, were the most 
likely of any to be hurt. ‘The drifting of 
snow is often caused by the lay of the land, 
and no sort of wind break may be practic- 
able. But there are some places were the 
lanting of a hedge of evergreen trees may 
Oe of much value in this respect. If the 
branches of the trees that are covered by 
the snow are pulled out of it or the snow 
tramped down so that it will not fasten upon 
them and drag them down when it crusts, 
there will be little or no damage resulting. 
—_—_— OC" 
A Christmas Acrostic 


Christmas hath a darkness 
Brighter than the blazing noon; 
Christmas hath a chilliness 
Warmer than the heart of June; 
Christmas hath a beauty 
Lovelier than the world can show. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
Heap on more wood! The wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—Walter Scott. 
Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If te have power to touch our senses so. 
And let your silver chime move in melodi- 
ous time, } 
- let the bass of heaven’s deep organ 
ow, 
And with your ninefold harmony make up 
a“ = — . 
‘o the angelic symphony. 
—John Milton. 
It is the Christmas time, 
And up and down ’twixt heaven and 
earth 
In glorious grief and solemn mirth 
The shining angels climb. 
—D. M. Dinah Craik. 
Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang with many a change 
Christmas carols until morn. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
The star which they saw in the east 
Went before them till it came and 
Stood over where the young Child was. 
—Matthew. 
Merry Christmas, hear them say 
As the east is growing lighter. 
May the joy of Christmas da: 
Make your whole year gladder, brighter. 
‘ —Margaret Deland. 
Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth. 
— Tennyson. 


Sing the song of great joy that the angels 

Bing of glory to God and of good will to 
spe —John G. Whittier. 

‘Ts his credit good?” “It must be. I 


understand he owes money to everybody.” 
—Detroit ‘Free Press.” 
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‘a Successful 


us Orchard Practice* 


*‘Acting on this year’s experience we will 
dust again next year’’ 


That’s the verdict of every fruit grower who used the Niagara Dusting Method 
this year. Their letters from many fruit sections all read practically as follows: 


**The Niagara Method of Dusting obtains as good if not better results than spraying 
and the Dust can be applied so much faster (4 to 10 times) that frequent application 
can be made over large areas at critical times, assuring better protection.” 


4 which will be ready for distribution about 

Send for F ree Book on Dusting January Ist. (comprehensive folder now 

ready). This book will have a complete history of dusting, giving experience of growers in 

pees wm sections of the country as well as tabulated results obtained in our own experimental 
r 


It proves that a Niagara Duster with a 3 horsepower motor, (total weight 1000 

s.—will do as much work as 5 power sprayers and give at least equal protection 
from coddling moth, leaf roller, green worms, gypsy moth, apple scab, caterpillars, etc., etc. 
That the Dust sticks to the fruit and foliage as - as liquid spray—may be applied at any time 
of day and on any day you can apply liquid spray—that there is no more wasted material than 
with liquid spray and that the Dust Method effects an actual saving of 25% in cost as well as 
saving man and horse time—and taking away all the dirty, sloppy drudgery of spraying. 


She Niagara Ousting Machines 


and Materials successful dusting materials made. The ma- 


chines are designed and built cially for dusting. Positive Forced Feed easily and finely 
adjusted for quantity of Flow. Simplicity, strength and power sufficient to blow a cloud of dust 
over the tallest orchard trees are the features which have made them successful. Model D1 
weighs only 300 lbs.—is mounted on skids long enough to allow the mounting of any gas engine 
(the spray-rig engine fills the bill). "This Model is capable of Dusting 40 acres a day and will 
last indefinitely. Write today for full description and we will put your name down to receive 
| Reepee on (as soon as it comes from the printer, with all this year’s information). 


The materials, so far as we know, are the only 


rite 
Mi S Co 
54 MAIN STREET, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound (in Powder Form) 
The spray material which ates instantly in cold or hot water— produces clean top-quality fruit and is more 


efficient, practi an than Lime and Sulphur Solution. Send for Catalog showing Money- 
saving comparison and actual results obtained. 








That is the acid test—the en- 
gine’s capacity to perform—its 
ability to deliver abundant, reli- 
able power under all operating 
conditions. 

A balky engine is out of the 


question. The engine of your 


VIG ~~ 


os 
Ca Y, 


y' I. JM» i\\ Seat 
EY | Sas b sprayer must be as steady and 


willing as a plow-horse in order to drive the spraying mixture through 
the pipes and nozzles into an effective mist and to deliver no matter 
at what angle it stands. 


NI 


Furnished to operate on gasoline, kerosene, 
alcohol or distillate 


are subjected every day by contractors to tests of yao and 
endurance they never would have to undergo on a farm. The 
Novo is rapidly taking the place of steam and electricity in 
pumping, air compressing, hoisting and all other contracting 


<— . 
Deamuee it is light, compact, self-contained, easily portable. 


Because it produces enough economical power to do the most 
exacting work and have some left in reserve. 
That’s why manufacturers of reliable power sprayers have 


adopted Novo Engines. : 
Sond for our free book, ‘Reliable Power.” - 


NOV0_ ENGINE. Co. 
Clarence E. Bement. Sec. & Gen. Mgr 


727 Willow Street, Lansing, Mich. 
Be sure that your next power sprayer is NOVO driven. 
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The Farm Liniment 


Winter is the critical 
period for horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, chickens, in 
fact all the living assets of 
the farm. 

The vitality required to resist 
cold and exposure draws on 
their reserve strength and long 
inactivity increases the danger 
from disease. 

Because thousands of farmers 
have found many uses for 
Sloan’s Liniment when emer- 
gency treatment was impera- 
tive, it has been aptly called the 
farmer’s “veterinary” and has 


served him in this capacity for 
more than 30 years. 


, Your dealer has it in 4 
and $1.00 bottles. There 

is six times the quantity of ff 

the 25c. size in thedol- # 

lar bottle. Full direc- 

tions for its use with 

every package. 


Sloansé Be = 
L iniment es 


PENETRATES WITHOUT RUBBING a 





The Nugget i in he Pile 


Lifeis short. ‘Time’s worth money. 
All day’s reading of some farm 
papers doesn’t net you as much as 
one page of ‘The Farm Journal. 


Result? The Farm Journal is the boiled down, all- 

cream, chafi-less farm paper. It’s brimful of gumption, 
entertaining reading, step-saving ideas for Mother; 

ym plenty of good things for the children, All 

rt, crisp, and quickly read. You're sure to like it. 

‘ for 5 years. Money back any time. Send today 

| ay Hocad Lag ed wont * of the 1917 Poor Richard 

t is home without The Farm Journal? 


The Farm Journal 
118 Washington Square, Philadelphia 














9 CORDS IN 1 HOURS 


BY ONE MAN. We nse OF 3nE 
Send 


Woops. Saves money and 
for FREE So on gata 
and latest improvements. First orc 





Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, i. 












sketch for free report regarding patentability. 

cac — on your idea today may mean 
tomorrow. Manufacturersconstant!y 

Patents advertised for 











Green’s Fruit Grower 


Written for Green’s Fruit 


Just very recently, in connection with 
the visit of the assembled Rotarians of 
America from Cincinnati, their convention 
city, to the suburban town of Dayton, 
attention has been drawn anew to the re- 
markable success achieved there-abouts in 
turning bad boys to good through no more 
complicated medium than _fruit-growing. 

Dayton, unfortunately a site of an unpre- 
cedented flood—holocaust, just a very few 
years since—is nev ertheless one of THE 
Garden cities of America, and this love of 
gardens, fruit and vegetable- —— gar- 
dens, as well as yards filled with shrubs 
and flowers, comes as a result of the inter- 
esting experiment of so converting good 
boys out of bad. 

As we have the story from the men who 
started the wonderful process, a process 
which the former bad boys are now con- 
tinuing with their own sons, it runs very 
much as follows: 

In the early days of the history of the 
big cash-register factory, which has been 
the making of Dayton, much trouble was 
experienced with the boys of the neighbor- 
hood of the plant. The plant was located 
in a section of Dayton then known as Slider- 
town, and the surrounding conditions were 
anything but good. In an endeavor to do 
something to relieve the situation, the presi- 
dent of the company decided that the boys 
of the ebeneed should be given some 
constructive work to do. He opened a 
neighborhood house, calling it the House 
of Usefulness, where the children of the 
neighborhood assembled to plan kindergarten 
games and learned such constructive arts 
as clay modeling, embroidering, sewing and 
the like. 

At once there was a marked improvement, 
if but through the influence of these younger 
children, who were havi ing the benefit of a 
special instructor in this settlement house. 

It was decided that the experiment show- 
ing success, its principles, should now be 
applied direct to the older boys. In the 
initial endeavor to bring these together in 
this constructive way, the company estab- 
lished the first boys’ gardens. 

Knowing that interest begins first in the 
home, it was decided to advocate egg-shell 
gardens for the younger children at home. 
They were told in the kindergarten that if 
the vegetables were planted in half an egg- 
shell, given plenty of sunlight and kept well 
watered, they would grow. Soon a num- 
ber of these egg-shell gardens were in evi- 
dence through that section of the city. 

Interest was thus awakened in garden 
| work and various efforts were made to per- 
isuade the older boys to come into the 
greater garden movement to follow shortly. 
| Little prizes were offered for the fruits, in- 
| struction given those who asked, and very 
| soon a number of creditable backyard gar- 
| dens began to appear. The boys were not 
| satisfied with what they were doing or saw 
done with egg-shells. They began cultivat- 
ing their own backyards. From working 
simply for the prizes they came to work the 
i out of actual interest, and ere long 

r the indescribable satisfaction of eating 
of their own fruits. 





Making Good Boys From Bad 
Through Fruit Growing 


Grower by Felix J. Koch 


to cause them to move to outlying 
districts of the city, as they grow up an 
can afford, particularly as they marry. 

There today not a few of the old ‘Slider- 
town gang’ hold sufficient room for an acre, 
or at Te ast a half acre fruit and vegetable- 
garden. This is reducing the cost of living a 
great deal for their homes. In addition 
often surplus garden products are sold, add- 
ing considerable to family exchequer. And 
more important still the garden-plots pro- 
vide gardens for their children in turn, who 
grow up with all possibilities of the better 
boy, instead of in the environment of their 
sires,—i. e. ‘bad.’ 

More advanced lads of this newer gener- 
ation are already taking truck-work, scien- 
tific fruit growing in the land round the 
town, and as their number is augmented by 
others, still others, all Dayton will benefit 
with fresher fruit, ‘that is home-grown, and 
—- fruit, w ith no freight charge as re- 
sult of this making of good boys out of bad. 

The picture is typical of the berry-patches 
and fruit-farms of this present generation of 
children at Dayton. 

Co-operation in California 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is the most highly developed system of 
marketing in the world. The report of G. 
Harold Pow ell, the general manager, shows 
that during the year ending August 31, 
1916, the exchange shipped 24, 024 cars of 
oranges and grape fruit and 5,799 cars of 
lemons. The amount of money returned by 
the exchange to the shippers approximated 
$27,703, 000, which is nearly seven million 
dollars more than the sum returned in the 
best preceding year. The delivered value 
of the fruit is approximately thirty-eight 
and one-half million dollars. 

In the last year the exchange growers 
lost $102.73 due to bad debts and all other 
causes. In thirteen years the exchange has 
returned to California growers $192,500,- 
ooo, and during this period the losses "from 
bad debts and other causes have amounted 
to only $7,688.56. This business repre- 
sents transactions with 2,500 jobbers in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

To sell the fruit through the exchange 
has cost shippers 1.78 per cent of the de- 
livered value of the fruit. The exchange 
traffic department presented to the rail- 
roads 11,364 claims and returned to the 
shippers $111, 557.31. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply py 
an auxiliary organization, handled a busi- 
ness of $4,092,865.97 for its members at a 
cost of 85.6 cents per hundred of business 
transacted, and accumulated a balance of 
$159,064.64 available for refunding to 
members. 

The exchange comprises seventeen dis- 
trict exchanges, a total of 162 shipping 
associations, maintains seventy-seven dis- 
trict sales offices, and has 8,000 members 
says “Post Express’. It is operated on a 
non-capital, non-profit, co-operative basis, 
and is a successful demonstration of the 
possibilities in co-operative marketing. It 
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has shown that co-operation of fruit grow- 
ers in selling and buying can be made a 
successful undertaking, under safe, sane 
and progressive business management. 
——_ oO" 
Poor Man on Farm 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—In 


d reply to our New Hampshire sister, will say 


it is easy to get a farm for a home in our 
town if a man has thrift and will do without 
luxuries. 

We earned our first dollar when eleven 
years old picking berries for sale. When 
twelve we had accumulated $2.25. We 
bought a ewe sheep, with this money and 
hired it kept on a farm. In nine years our 
flock of sheep was worth one hundred 
dollars. We put the money at interest and 
compounded it yearly. We also.dep osited 
a percentage of our wages in the savings 
bank. We still do the same. 

There are numerous farms for sale here in 
New Hampshire only a few miles from a 
manufacturing village. Men buy these 
farms and make a first payment.of one hun- 
dred dollars and give a mortgage for the 
balance. The interest of the mortgage is 
less than house rent costs in town. They 
work in town in shops or factories and ride 
to and from their homes evenings and ae 
ings until they have earned enough to 
for their farms. Some then retire w ile 
others continue to work in town. 

It is perfectly easy to accumulate money 
for those who have formed the habit of it.— 
New Hampshire Man. Line 

ee ten ./ 
Western Crop Yields 

The West leads in crop growing. Others 
follow. An acre of Washington land yields 
117 bushels of wheat, quite surpassing the 
Nebraska five acres that yielded seventy- 
three bushels per acre. There is plenty of 
room between us and the top. A Lincoln 
county, Nebraska, acre yields fifty-four 
bushels of rye. We are not much for rye 
in Nebraska, but when any other state 
meets that record we may try to surpass it. 
A Colorado acre produced 790 bushels of 
potatoes. Montana makes the best in pro- 
duction records, for it can control that im- 
portant factor, the water supply, as rain 
farmers cannot. The time will come when 
the rain farmers of the East will do as the 
rain farmers of China do, provide a reserve 
supply of irrigation water to use when the 
skies fail. But that will be only when the 
pressure for food is greater than now, and 
when farm labor is no longer the minus 
quantity - which it now is.— Nebraska ‘‘State 
Journal,” 


energies ' 
The High Price of Meat ‘~ 


The law of supply and demand may reas- 
onably be blamed for most of the increase 
in the price of meat. Our exports of all kinds 
of meat in 1914 were 455,000,000 pounds and 
for the fiscal year 1916 they \ were 1,399,000,- 
000 pounds, or three times as much. Of 
beef alone we exported 33,000,000 pounds 
in 1914 and 320,000,000 pounds in 1916, or 
nearly ten times as much. At the same 
time our supply of cattle is decreasing. It 
was estimated in 1907 that there were 52,- 
566,000 head of beef stock in the country, 
while in 1914 the number had fallen to 37,- 
067,000, and doubtless has decreased still 
further since then. 
This is a decrease 





Results thus grew 
apace,'folk told fol folk ame 





garden yielded. 
Those folk began to 
emulate and ere 
long the movement 
swept the place. 
Dayton had become 
acity of gardens. 
Older folk shared 
the work with the 
young, made con- 
test with them, and 
all such sport as 
breaking panes and 
things of the like 
ilk were forgotten. 

But it did not 
even stop there, this 
interesting result of 
the boy-gardens: 

It has been con- 
clusively proved by 
self-admissions that 
this desire to raise 
things has taken 
sufficient hold on 








many of the boys 


what just a back- es 





The Children of the Other Boys Now Take to the Work with a Vengeance. 


of nearly 30 percent 
during a period in 
which the popula- 
tion of the United 
States increased by 
10 per cent or so. 
The obvious lesson 
would seem to be to 
raise more cattle, 
but this is a prac- 
tical and not an 
academic problem, 
in which the high 
price obtained for 
in without feed- 
ing it to stock fig- 
ures largely. Even 
at the close of the 
war the consumer 
‘esewerg Me will pay a 
igher price than 
before the war, un- 
less some way is 
found of encourag- 
ing the meat-pro- 
ducing industry at 
home. —Portland 
“Oregonian.” - 
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Rates for advertising space given on application. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS:—If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertise- 
ment appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower, he will do us and the public at large a service by at 
once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 
particulars, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory 





































Results of the Peach-MarkKeting 
Movement Season of 1916 


By E. H. Anderson, Agricultural Agent, 
New York Central Lines, East 
Since the first of September, 1916, to the 
present time October 18th, 4,340 car-loads 
of peaches have been moved out of Western 
New York by the New York Central Lines. 
To make these figures comparable with 
those of 1915, at least 60 car-loads of plums 
should be added, making the volume nearly 
as large as the 1915 figures of 4,419 car- 
loads of peaches and plums. It is probable 
that when all the records are in, the ship- 
ments this season will exceed those of last. 
1—This crop has been moved to 375 
different towns and cities, increasing the 
number of destinations of the 1915 crop 
10%. Of these destinations, 73 were in 
New York State, 38 in New England, 156 
in Pennsylvania and points south, and 108 
included Pittsburg and points west. Peaches 
were shipped as far north as Montreal; as 
far west as Fargo, N. D.; and as far south 
as Tampa, Fla. 
2—The same nine cities took over one- 
half of the Western New York peach crop 
both years. While New York City leads 
in the consumption of Western New York 
hes and Pittsburg holds second place 
h years in point of receipts, each of 
these two cities received 125 car-loads less 
this year than last. On the other hand, 
Boston has received 35 car-loads more than 
in 1915, and Detroit over fifty car-loads 
more, while Chicago has received twice as 
n 


many. 
_ 3—In spite, of the large crop of peaches 
in Western New York this season, the price 
to the gsower has been the best since the 
large production began. 

4—The price has been well maintained 
on the markets. In 1915, when New York 


began to make her heavy shipments of 
Elberta hes, serious gluts resulted in 
all the tern Markets. In 1916, while 


there was a slight easing of the markets 
during the heavy shipments of Elbertas 
it was largely due to Jewish holidays and 
did not develop into a serious glut except 
in Pittsburg and Phooey sage 
5—The supporters of the office of infor- 
mation were warned in time to save their 
being caught on these markets. This 
tended to lessen these gluts and thus in- 
directly assisted shippers not supporting 
this office. zg 
6—Perhaps the best recommendation of 
& new tool comes from the man who has 
used it for a season. I am informed that 
the greater portion of the men who sup- 
ported the movement this season, have 
expressed themselves as being thoroughly 
Satisfied and in favor of the continuation 
and enlargement of its scope next year. 


—_——-0-——_-_—_———_ 
Effects of Frost ; 
An egg expands when it is frozen and 
breaks its shell. jai contract so much 
that a full barrel will shrink until the top 
layer is a foot below the chink, says“ North- 
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west Trade.’’ When the frost is drawn out | 
the apples assume their normal size and fill | 
up the barrel again. Some varieties are not | 
appreciably injured by being frozen, if the 
frost is drawn out gradually. Apples will 
carry safely in a refrigerator car while the 
mercury is registering fully 20 degrees below 
zero. Potatoes, being so largely composed 
of water, are easily frozen. Once touched 
by frost they are ruined. 
—_———_ 0" 
Farm Loan Board 

The Federal Farm Loan Board recently 
named to put into operation Uncle Sam's 
new rural credits act has returned to Wash- 
ington after holding 27 hearings in the 
northern half of the United States to deter- 
mine in what sections of the country Fed- 
eral land banks are most badly needed. 
Farmers were invited to the hearings to tell 
their financial needs, and cities were invited | 
to present their arguments for the location | 
of the 12 Federal land banks which are to 
be established. 

Testimony of farmers indicated that in- 


make the day a merry one. 
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A happy Cnristmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good times at the moment; 
that indoors and out gives zest to the merry making and 
then—preserves the happy picture story of all that goes to 


The Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer's, or by mail, tells in detail about 
the various Kodak and Brownie cameras—from $1.25 upward. Photography is 
really very simple and inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. a 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 472 State St., RocHEsTEr, N. Y. 
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terest rates on first farm mortgages in the ae 
northern half of the country range from 5 heart til it separates frends. 

er cent per annum to 5 per cent permonth. Az er buzzin’ fli in yurear, so ar the tales 

ans are rarely made for more than 5 ov er talebarer, an both shud be swated. 

years and farmers constantly face the . The best foundashun for er good name 
danger of foreclosure. . iz the Rock of Ages an whoever bilds on it 

Farmers in nearly every State visited 12 wize. : 4 
assured the Board that the long time amor- _ Tu be unly er profeser ov religun iz tu be 
tized loan at a low interest rate, as provided the worst kind ov er hipokrit, but tu be er 
under the new Farm Loan Act, would be a real poseser of it iz tu be er prince ’mong 
great contribution to the prosperity of the men. 1s, ane i 
country; that it would stimulate agricul- | Whoever iz wize forgivs an forgets al 
tural development; check the increasing snubs an slights from hiz naburs. 
percentage of farm tenantry; increase the 
percentage of farm investment in improve- 
ments and livestock, and thereby result in 
more intensive farming, smaller farms, 
more farm population, and more farm pros- 


—_—_—_0——->—>——-——- 
Write Your Personal Experience 
For Publication in Green’s 
Fruit Grower 


T want the personal experience of men 
rity. ‘ and women in their daily work in the berry 
The Board expects to establish the 12 field, vineyard, orchard, kitchen and - 

Federal Land Banks by January, 1917. eral household. You ean do much good b 

—_——_o0———_ giving readers the benefit of your experi- 

Sum Sayings — y 

Do not send us stories or poetry, unless 

By Unkel Dudley , ' that which you write is in some way con- 

Ther may be meny waiz ov doin’ things nected with orcharding or fruit growing. 
but ther iz unly one rite way. Send us something of practical value, some- 
oevur iz wize luvs the pure an nobul thing which will inspire others to follow 

*mong mankind an seeks tu emulate them. your example. The aim of my life is to 
’Tiz far betur tu make good use ov one make Green’s Fruit Grower a great ay to 

talunt than tu make poor use ov five tal- a large number of people in their daily life 

unts. ° ; The articles need not fe long in order to be 
_ It’s er good thing tu reed books, butvaluable. Sometimes a very brief letter will 
tiz far betur tu reed the Bible. be worth more to the publisher than a letter 

_ What we alone hev dun in the Master’s of great length. Send photographs. 

vineyard wil amount tu but litul, but what —_—0.—-— 

He haz dun thru us wil amount tu er gtate Bargain Hunters 

deal. . naib “My wife and myself are trying to get up 

It may be nise tu sit bi the hearth an tel a list of club magazines. By taking three 

what grate things yu are goin’ tu do, but it you get a discount.” 

pays betur tu do the litul things that need “How are you making out?” 

doin’ each day. “Well, we can get one that I don’t want, 
Az er litul bruze oftun bekums er sore and one that she doesn’t want, and one that 

spot, so er litul wrong oftun rankuls in the neither wants, for $2.25.”—Wash. Herald. 


Gasoline and Kerosene 





THE FARM ENGINE THAT WORKS 


Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—simple,durable, powerful—four cycle, 
suction feed, make and break ignition—every 
interchangeable—fully tested. Guenmnhaek to 
De Rated H. P. . 

SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 

Lowest Price, Greatest Value 

Write for big illustrated Engine Book today 

Full Line Detroit Engines 2 horsepower up 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 191 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Wadsworth Mf¥. Co., Successors 











$100 to $300 per acre profit in Pecans, Chestnuts, Hickory 

Nuts, English and Black Walnuts. Makes lawn, roadside 
and other land profitable. Unsurpassed shade. 

All hardy varieties for northern planting— 

and guaranteed true to name, 

est Northern Pecan Nursery in America 


Ga tal P and hand 
illustrations. 
McCOY NUT NURSERIES 


721 Old State Bank Bidg. Evansville, ind. 
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Insurance cost is less 
—guaranteed against lightning. Sp ~nish Metal Tile 


Edwards Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 
makes Edwards Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Reo Cluster 
Shingles, Grip-Lock Roofing and 
other , Ceiling, Siding, 
ete., —— eh y 
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space 


Our Patent 
Interlocking Device 
vents warping, buckling or 
reaking. Protects nail holes— 
nails are driven through under 


layer; not exposed to weather. 
No special tools required. Easy Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Lock”’ 


$6932. 


Lowest prices on 
Ready-Made Fire- 
Proof Steel Garages. 
Set upany place. Send 
Postal for Garage Book 

~ showing styles, sizes. 











Edwards Products Stand the 
No other galvanizing can com: 

with it. Bending, hammering 

or lightning won’t cause it to 

flake, peel or crack. 

. Get FREE Book 

"ll find that i 

ore Yowest ever made for MTU) (eae 

World’s Best Roofing. Cou- Bie { 
mn brings Free Sampies, Roofing Book 
ices and Book. 7 ons 

for Book No. 1254 The Edwards Mfg.Co. 

The Edwards Mfg. FA 1204-1254 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Co. 1204-1254 Oe sy Fy iP Samples, 

Cece Greatest Roofing Book No, 1254 — 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A Desirable Section. 
The j inventor of the 
cherry pitting and stem- 
ming machine was in 
Rochester in the early 
part of the year and 
said some things 
about this section. He 
said: 
“Do you know that 
this section through here 
is wonderful? I do not 
know of another district 
where fruit is so concen- 
trated and so fine. I 
drove over California 
last September. It has 
fine fruit to look at but 
the fruit here has both 
looks and flavor. h 

“I intend to establish a factory in this 
vicinity soon and another in California. 
How large? Well, I shall probably begin 
with about fifty men. No, I have no loca- 
tion but am looking around. I am coming 
back to attend the sessions of the New York 
State Canners’ Association next Thursday 
at the Powers Hotel. 

I always like to meet the canners. 
Everyone has some idea and they all help. 
Out in San Jose, Cal., the canners brin 
samples of their wares and these are tas 
and suggestions proffered. d 

“Every canner is intensely interested in 
canning machinery. It is reducing the high 
cost of living to no inconsiderable degree 
and it is also removing the child labor 
problem from canning factories. The 


By E. H. Burson 
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Christmas Tishes 


~~ SEEMS but yesterday that we were saying “Merry Christmas.’ 
When life’s green spring has grown to summer, as with some of us, 
the months pass quickly and the years grow shorter. May it be given 
to us more fully to know this Christmas as a New Birth of Promise 
and Hope and Peace and Goodwill; may the Christmas spirit live with- 
in us to make a Christmas of the whole year coming; and may it bring 
you Health and Work and the Happiness and Content that follow. 
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cranberry are vieing as it were with their 
neighbors in making an attractive show, 
and the purple barberry with its all-the- 
season purple showing makes a_ lively 
contrast to the crimson, red and yellow of 
the others. Unfortunately the ostrich 
ero was nipped badly by the unusual 
ear 
forth its usual mass of plumes, but the 
plant of its self is well worthy of general 
planting in the shrubbery, plumes or no 
plumes. 

Planting Roses in the Fall. From ob- 
servation many flower lovers are setting 
rose bushes this fall. This is all right if the 
planter observes the following rules: Don’t 
prune until spring, don’t forget to bank up 
each plant one foot with soil, cover all the 


severe frost and I fear will not give- 
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Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


new graperipens between 
Moore’s Early and Wor- 
den. It is red in color 
and is a great favorite 
on the fruitfarm. Iam 
glad to add to this 
note: What the New 
York State Agricultural] 
Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., says for 
the Lucile. 

“LUCILE is of interest 
and value because of its 
truly remarkable vine 
characters. vigor 
health, hardiness an 
productiveness it is not 
surpassed by any of the 
i cultivated native grapes, 
It is probably a seedling of Wyoming 
but the vine is much more vigorous than 
even that variety, which is considered 
a very strong grower. Yet with all of 
its great growth Lucile ripens its wood 
almost perfectly. It is very productive, as 
much so as any other of our native grapes, 
often bearing four bunches to the shoot, its 
crop exceeding those of Concord. It has 
never been known to winterkill in the 
grape regions of New York and is probably as 
hardy as any other of our Labruscas. Its 
fruit and foliage are very nearly immune to 
the fungal diseases of the grape.” 

The Columbian Raspberry. This 
raspberry is a Cap variety, is propagated 
from the tips and does not sucker. It is 
the rich man’s berry, the poor man’s berry, 

____ the farmer’s and the bay resident’s 
berry, the canner’s and the trucker’s 


—Selected 





field has hardly been touched.” 





There was a Reason. One of 
the teamsters decided that the country 
was no place for him, that the city 
needed him and so he left the farm, 
and his team which had not been 
looking very well for several weeks 
was left in the care of another tenant 
who had had very little to do with 
horses, whereas the one leaving had 
several years’ experience. In two 
weeks’ time the team was looking 
$10.00 a head better and in a month 
$20.00. 

Their coats shone and they were on 








their mettle. So changed were their 
movements that the new driver was 
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Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
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asked the question: ‘Where did you 
get that team from?” 

Feeding and watering at regular 
hours, a thorough currying and 
brushing daily, a good bed at night, 
with kind words when working had 
wrought the change. (The one who 
left for the city was not long in 
discovering that he had made a 
mistake and fis now back in God’s 
country, but not caring for the fruit 
farm teams). 





Farm, Pleasant Valley 
Wayside Farm, Maple Lane Farm, Cherry 
The Highlands, are all good, 
must be in keeping with the place. 

Why not have a sign painted and B nape near your 
dwelling giving the name of your farm. 
be large. Then if you happen to have butter, eggs, peaches, 
apples, grapes or other similar items for sale, this sign post 
will be a good post to notify the public of your wares or 


products. 


Have You Given Your Farm A Name? 


If you have not you should cet yourself about it at once. 
Oak Hill Farm, Meadow Brook Farm, Browncroft, Lakeside 
Park, Hillside Farm, Pine Ridge, Pleasant View, Shadow Lawn, 
Strawberry Hill, Green Acres, Springdale, The Cedars, Sunny- 
side, Orchard Grove, Big Oak Farm, Creekside, Glenwood 
Farm, Riverside Farm, Sugar Mount, 


Grove, Fairacres, 
but whatever name is chosen 


his sign need not 


berry. Can be planted in the fall 
or the spring, is@rampant grower, 
succeeds on any average soil and. 
gives good crops where some of the 
reds and blacks will not thrive. Plant 
rows 7 ft. apart and plants 3 to 4 ft. 
in the row. 

Nuts. In order to indicate what is 
being done in the planting of nut 
trees I call attention to that of J. T. 
McKinnon of Arkansas who writes us 
that he has recently planted 320 acres 
of grafted pecans in Louisiana. He 
is planning to extend his planting 
of nut trees, 

Swallowing Grape Seed. Ihave 
just returned from visiting a friend 
who came near losing his life from 
swallowing large quantities of grape 
seeds. There are many people who 
swallow the. grapes, and all, 
without realizing that there is dan- 
ger in so doing. One may swallow 
grape seeds by the wholesale for 
years and not suffer by it, but under 
certain conditions these seeds may 
clog the bowels and cause serious 
results. 











Don’t Say It. The other day I 
received a neat little booklet 414 x 
2% in size entitled: “What We Have 
to Say About Our Competitors.” I opened 
it eagerly (human like) and found twelve 
pages of white paper entirely blank. Not a 
word. This we must admit is good blankety 
blank, blank advice and this little booklet 
may do more good than some of the 400 
page works of fiction that are being printed. 

Autumn Beauties. I can see several 
of them as I look out today from the office 
window. In that row of — Kieffer 
pears there are four or five trees the foliage 
of which excels in beauty og I have 
seen for many a day. Near by is a row of 
barberry Thunbergii and the foliage is 
such that passers by stop to look. Auto- 
mobilists leave their car to walk up the 
row to get a closer view. Near by the 





viburnums (common snowball) and tree 
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branches with soil or evergreen. Remove 
the covering of branches and soil after 
danger of severe frost is over in the spring, 
and prune the bushes severely. 

The Apple Orchard. Very few apples 
this season. The assortment rows have been 
thoroughly mulched with strawy manure 
covering the ground for the space of 6 ft. 
The main orchard, which was sown to 
clover in April, is plowed very shallow. 
In the spring the ground will worked 
thoroughly and cultivation continued during 
the forepart of the summer. The trees do 
not look as well as usual on account of a 
hail storm in July and the excessive dry 
weather which followed, so that heroic 
treatment is necessary next season to get 
the trees back to a normal condition. 

Care of the Berry Plantations. The 
old wood, (last season’s fruiting canes) have 
been cut out and burned and the next 
Séason’s fruiting canes look healthy and 
promising. ‘These in the case of blac 
raspberry and ‘wy ow will be pruned back 
quite short in the spring, while those of the 
blackberry and the red raspberry will be 
pruned more according to the appearance 
of the cane. If very heavy and _ stron 
looking a light acs J will be given, i 
inclined to light growth more of the top 
will be taken off so as to assure a sturdy 
producing bush. 

The Lucile Grape. This comparatively 


_—O—— 

The Rural Fireplace. A corres- 
pondent asks about heating certain rooms of 
a dwelling by a fireplace. A fireplace is a 
great attraction to any home and furnishes: 
excellent ventilation, but in a cold climate- 
I cannot advise the use of a fireplace owing 
to the fact that the distribution of heat is. 
unequal, being cold in some parts of the 
room and overhot in other parts. In m 

present home I have a fireplace which. 
warms the room on cold days of spring, 
summer or autumn, but during winter I am. 
compelled to use hot water for heating. 
At my home at Green’s Fruit; Farm the: 
house is an old one. When I' moved into it» 
it had three or four fireplaces. We used 
these fireplaces for a time but finally 
abandoned them, learning that. they did 
not give sufficient heat for.our-cold winters. 


—_—.—-—— 

Apples in Cold. Storage 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 15, 1916—At. 
this date 319 storages show, equivalent in 


k both boxes and barrels. of 2,865,539 barrels - 


compared to 4,431,182 barrels on same date 
last year. This is a decrease, of 35.3 per cent. 
The increase since Nov. Ist., this year is 
23.6 per cent. as compared to 9.2 per cent. 
last year. 

—_—_O-—-——-— 

Newcomer (at resort)-—Is this a restful 
lace? Native—Well, it used ter be until. 
olks began comin” here.fer.to.rest.—Boston - 
“Transcript.” 
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- if super-spray is absolutely essential, if you are 


lent | ; going to exterminate all the pests and diseases 
0 isk |S that rob your trees of vitality—and shorten your crops. 


the | ma). 4 No coarse, low-pressure spray which drenches the tree with 
| solution or merely “spatiers’’ can filter into the thousands of 
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hatis anit } a tiny crevices where the most vicious pests hide and breed. 


Vf / | FRUIT-FOG is the most scientifically atomized form of 
acres Sau! AZ : y spray. It is produced by the high pressure of Hayes 
| ls Power Sprayersand the Hayes Nozzle, from any standard solution. 
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who 
1 all, 
dan- 
allow oe | 7“ 
> for 3 : AS wit a 
- LL” one / .The big, crop-building advantages of FRUIT-FOG are due to 
me (| ies , its amazing fineness and adhering power—xnot to force. 
rr is of a vapory texture. It literally envelopes every- uses much less solution: 
, baie : FRUIT-F 0G easily penetrates into the F RUIT-F 0G thing—like the finest mist. F RUIT-FOG than coarse, low-pressure: 
ms of most minute crevices of the np cg = epee be i film oA ee sprays and is therefore more economical. 
» is a bud scales — beneath fleshy stamens of to exterminate all disease and insects, withoutinjury It is easily directed and requires less time 
Lishes: : apple blossoms. It seeks out the hidden pd ees sehen ee away. T ix cme to apply. This is very important when you 
imate: ks pests, filters into the innermost sections ofthe foliage. and loss is saved. Recall your experience with only have a few days for spraying. No coarse, low- 
wing e It gets at the bottom af the leaves as wellasthetop. Coarse sprays. pressure spray can give you these advantages. 
f the m1 HAYES SPRAYERS GUARANTEED 
which. ; Hayes Power Sprayers are tested to 500 Ibs., and are GUARANTEED to maintain300 4@ 
ring, NH Ibs. working pressure at their full rated capacity. Hayes Sprayers are built forconstant A | 
I am. 4 operation at high pressure and for enduring service. This not only re- Bey 
ting. quires most thorough mechanical construction but highest grade mate- a 
a the- rials, hose and fittings. Hayes Hand Sprayers are built to give maxi- se es 
nto it» mum pressure and capacity with minimum power to operate. : 
used Hayes Sprayers meet all the requirements of the man who = M al ’ T h is * ou | @) on 
ne! owns a few trees or the largest commercial orchard. & 
‘ HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Ww ufacture 50 styl f 1 and li Hand and NTE 
nters. 50 Styles Power 3 ravers. for orchards, field crops, shade Dept A , Galva, Illinois 
Trees, hops, poultry disinfecting, painting, farm, home an 9 . Pl send me Free Spraying Guide Book on Fruit-Fog and 
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arrels - Tells all about spraying. How to ze 
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| —and in different seasons. We : = 
cent. include our \ valuable book on Fruit-Fog and our (Check item that interests you) 
ar is | 64 page catalog. All free of cost if you fill 
y cent. : and 1 mail the coupon. 
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Nobody Knows 
Nobody knows the work it takes 
To keep the home together; 


Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


Nobody listens to childish woes, 
Which kisses only smother; 

Nobody’s pained by naughty blows, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another; 

Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the Heavenly Father 
For the sweetest gift—mother’s love; 

Nobody can but mother. 
—Author Unknown. 


. 


; a 
e Mothers Really Selfish 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Miss Z. I. Davis, Mich. 

The child is a teacher in the home. The 

mother of children learns what books and 

ple cannot tell her. Knowledge in the 
roadest, best sense comes to those who 
can enter into the child’s world. 

A woman loves some one else as well as 
herself,-who shares the hopes, the joys and 
sorrows of another, in the marriage rela- 
tion. The highest standard of 
affection does not demand us to 
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at stake, but also that of others. It is the 
God-given mother love of this country that 
would not be still until the little children 
in the mines and factories were released 
from the grind, and a child labor law en- 
acted. 

Witness the effect in a neighborhood 
when a child is lost. There isn’t a normal 
mother in that locality who can go to sleep 
until that child is found. How man 
women there are who marry widowers wit 
large families, not for a home and living, 
but because of their pity for the children. 

Every one knows that mother love is not 
perfect. Divine love alone is infinite in 
wisdom, aim and compass. Generally 
speaking, however, it is true that mother 
love can not have self for its direct object. 

The selfish person has no real friends and 
no honor. Parents are the only ones men- 
tioned in the Decalogue who should receive 
honor, except the Deity. The mother is 
worthy of honor because of the long hours 
of self-forgetfulness, the days of untold 
self-denial that she may care for her child 
and give him the opportunities and advan- 
tages that she desires him to have. 

One of the most thrilling stories ever 
written, is about Hannah Laymond and 
her bairn. The mother, with other women, 
was in the hay field at work. Her baby 
was asleep on a quilt while she raked hay. 
At midday an mabe swooped down and bore 





uit Grower 


in her the assurance that her efforts would 
be supplemented by the help of the Unseen 
One and her faith was not in vain. 

There are mothers who seem to lack the 
mother love, and there are women who are 


not mothers who apparently have the 
mother heart. 


The number of instances 
where mother love broods tenderly over 


4 every child that comes within reach of its 


ministry is larger than the number who are 
indifferent. How a stranger’s heart is 
warmed by a mother’s kindness when he 
seeks shelter from a stormy night. 

The child is never a burden to the true 
mother. The crippled baby is never in the 
way. The most helpless one is the object 
of her tenderest care. 

—_——_0---—"—* 
TESTED RECIPES 


Rice with Cheese. Wash and boil one 
cup of rice as above directed for twenty 
minutes; drain and salt it to taste and put 
it into a pudding dish and mix with a pint 
of cream sauce, then add one cup of grated 
Welsh-rarebit cheese; cut the crust off one 
end of a loaf of baker’s bread and pull out 
the center, crumbing it not too fine; this is 
put on top with scattered bits of butter. 
Bake until nicely browned in a moderate 
oven and serve in the same dish. Serve 
instead of potatoes. 


Entire Wheat Muffins. One and one- 
half cups entire wheat flour, one cup of milk, 
one-third cup water, one egg, one teaspoon 
of baking powder, one-half teaspoon of salt, 
two tablespoons of sugar. Mix the dry in- 
gredients and sift them into a bowl. Beat 
. the egg until light, add milk and water. 
Pour this mixture upon the flour mixture, 
beat quickly and pour into hot well but- 
tered muffin cups. Bake in quick oven 
twenty-five minutes. 

Apple Snow. Two apples, 
two eggs, one cup of sugar, 





love another human being better 
than ourselves. 

A person must think of her 
own welfare and take proper care 
of herself, if she would show that 
she is a responsible being. The 
girl or woman who is too weak to 
care for hereslf, or does not know 
enough to do so, is to that degree 
feeble-minded and a burden on 
her friends. She must keep up 
physically if she would have 
strength to help others. No one 
can render efficient aid who can 
not take care of herself. There 
are exceptions to every rule. 

The mother who habitually 
neglects herself will sooner or 
later be found neglecting her 
children. On the other hand, 
mothers who insist upon being 
at their best physically, mentally 
and ipisitnalty, are not selfish. 
They are in a better position to 
gain the confidence and friend- 
ship of their children than are 
those parents who unknowingly 
make their children ashamed of 
them by their lack of system 
and personal cleanliness. 

Poets, novelists and artists 
through all history, have in- 
vested mother love with a halo 
that time or change has never 
effaced. The person of exper- 
ience can tell a true mother. 
They have an atmosphere about 
them that diffuses warmth, cheer- 





art by the painter or sculptor. 
mind is not so attractive as the vine in its foliage, which is so often 
appropriately trained about the gables of the house or out buildings, 
or which can be made to trail over a stump or a big rock. 





The grape is an attractive fruit often introduced into works of 


The fruit, though beautiful, 


flavoring, grate the apples, pour- 
ing on one cup of sugar gradually 
to keep the apples white. Add 
the whites of two eggs and beat 
to a snow; flavor. Boil two 
yolks, one-half pint of milk and 
one-fourth cup of sugar, until 
thick as cream. Serve together 
cold. 

Tokio Layer Cake. One- 
half cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, two eggs, one-half cup of 
miik, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one cup and not quite 
one-half of sifted flour. Bake in 
three small jelly cake pans, well 
buttered. 

Filling: Beat the white of an 
egg to a stiff froth with an egg- 
beater. Grate a large greening 
apple which has been pared and 
cored, and add to the egg; beat 
until very smooth, add a cup of 
powdered sugar, a little at a 
time, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, spread between the layers, 
about one-half an inch thick. 
(The longer you beat this filling 
the better.) Make an icing of 
confectionery sugar. 


——_l0O-—_——_——_ 
Dried Vegetables 
So rich are dried beans and 
peas in the elements which make 
muscle that they are often 
called “the poor man’s beef,” 
and analysis of lentils shows 


to my 








fulness, human interest and 
sympathy. 

A by can be a great scholar, a pro- 
= philosopher and yet lack the charm 
o' 


thy. 
God ve a woman that tender love for 


the bit of humanity in her home as soon as 

he is born. That love can not be worked 

up. Her world enlarges when the child 

; enters it. A human soul smites her self- 
love with an invincible blow. She can 
never again find satisfaction in self-love. 
“He that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law.” There are exceptions. 

Some women who are given the responsi- 
bility of caring for children show by their 
conduct that they are totally unfit for such 
a t responsibility. Others seem to lack 

ection, while some sadden one little life 
by showering favors on the brighter one 
and being cruelly indifferent to another. 
It is not selfish for the mother to teach her 
daughter to have some appreciation of 

‘ what is done for her. 
» The real mother is truly unselfish, not 
only when her own children’s irene are 


the infant back to its nest among the lofty 
crags. The heights were so steep that it 
made the beholders dizzy to look-up at 
them. Every one mourned the infant as 
lost. To.climb the mountain and recover 
the little one seemed utterly impossible. 

Without one thought of herself, the 
mother - ge forward, scaled the rocks, 
crossed the crevices and scaled the dizzy 
heights, often supporting herself by grasp- 
ing at some of the slender branches that 
crossed her path. The vicious attacks of 
the angry eagles did not daunt her. 

Amid the breathless hush of her friends 
below, she snatched her bairn from the 
eagle’s nest and bore it back to safety, un- 
harmed. 

Those who witnessed the deed of that 
mother could speak truthfully of her un- 
selfishness. She did not for one instant 
consider the possibility of her own death or 
injury. It would have been rash on the 
part of any one but her to have attempted 
the rescue of that infant. But she felt with- 





them to contain 3 per cent more 
flesh and bone building mate- 
rials than the beans. A thing to remember 
about all dried vegetables is that they must 
be soaked over night in cold water, then 
drained and cooked gently until tender in 
water to which a little baking soda has been 
added. This aids in removing the excess 
sulphur, which causes flatulency, of which 
some ple complain after eating dried 
vegetables not properly prepared. 

Instead of meat for dinner have once in a 
while vegetable roast made as follows: 
Mash a pound of cooked beans or put them 
through the meat grinder, add half a pound 
of cheese, salt, pepper and enion juice to 
flavor, and enough bread crumbs to make a 
stiff roll. Bake in a moderate oven, basting 
with butter and water and serve with tomato 
sauce. 


Cc. A. Green. Your Green’s Fruit 
Grower is the best fruit paper I have 
ever read. I have * soe bought 40 acres 
of land and intend to set it all out in 
fruit.—Geo. Hitchcock, Ill. 
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1893-1892—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1893 cut in 
7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 1892 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. It requires 
2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material for the waist, and 
3 3-4 yards for the skirt for medium size. The 
skirt measures about 3 yards at the foot. TWO 
separate patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


1900—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 6 3-8 yards of 44-inch material. The 
skirt measures about 3 3-8 yards at the lower 
edge. Price, 10 cents. 


1912—Ladies’ Dress, with or without Strap Trim- 
ming. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. It requires 64 yards of 
44-inch material for a 36-inch size. he skirt 
measures a little over 3 yards at the foot. Price, 
10 cents. 


1899-1898—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1899 cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 1898 cut in 6sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32 inches waist measure. It requires 7 3-4 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size, for 
peed, entire ag ie measures about 2 & 
yards at the foot. separate patterns, 

cents FOR EACH pattern. 


1904—Girls’ Dress, with Shield. Cut in 4 sizes: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 3 3-4 yards of 
44-inch material for an 8-year size. Price, 10 
cents. 


1906—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 1 yard of lining 36 inches wide 
for the underwaist, and 3 1-4 yards of material 
for the dress, for an 8-year size. Price, 10 cents. 


1895—Set of Clothes for Dolly’s Wardrobe. Cut in 
5 sizes for Dolls: 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 inches in 
length. The Dress requires 3-4 yard. The Drawers 
require 1-2 yard, The Petticoat requires 1-2 yard. 
The Cape requires 3-4 yard of 36-inch material 
for a 22-inch size. Price, 10 cents, 


1897—A Pretty Set for Miss pee Cut in 5 sizes 
for Dolls: 18, 20, 22, 24:and 26 inches in length. 
The Dress will require 1 1-2 yard of 36-inch ma- 
terial. The Hat will require 3-4 yard for a 22-inch 
size. Price, 10 cents. 
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number and give size in 
reen’s Fruit Grower Co., 


Order patterns b: 
inches. Address 
Rochester, N. Y. 
1896—Ladies’ Comes in Several Styles, Cut in 3 

sizes: Small, Medium and Large. It requires, 

for No. 1: 1 yard of 36-inch material; for No. 2: 

3-4 yard of 27-inch material; for No. 3: 1 yard of 

44-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 
1891—Girl’s Dress with Added Trimming. Cut in 

4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 3 3-4 

ards of 36-inch material for a 10-year size. 
ce, 10 cents. 


1901—Shoe Bag, Laundry Bag and Traveling Case. 
The 3 bags are furnished in this seen ad are 
cut in one size only. 
Price, 10 cents. 


1807—Waist. 1844—Apron and Bag. A Smart 
Combination. Waist 1807 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 
3 1-4 yards of 27-inch material for a medium size. 
Apron and Bag 1844 cut in one size: Medium. It 
requires 2 5-8 yal of 27-inch material for the 
apron, with 7-8 yard for the bag. TWO separate 
patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


1902—Dolls’ Long Clothes Set. Cut in 3 sizes for 
Dolls: 16, 18 and 20 inches in length. 
Price, 10 cents. 


9765—Dolls One Piece Set of Underwear. Cut in 6 
sizes: For Dolls: 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 inches, 
Price, 10 cents. 


1894—Ladies’ Aprons. Cut in one size only. It will 
require 7-8 yard of 36-inch material:for No. 1, 
and 1 1-4 yard fer No. 2. Price, 10-cents. 


1913—A Serviceable Set of Bags. Cut in One Size. 
It requires for No. 1, 3-4 y: of 36-inch material, 
~ hg 5-8 yard and for No. 3, 1-2 yard. Price, 

cen’ > 


1459—Patterns for Monkey, Elephant and Rabbit, 
Cut in One Size. Price, 10 pag 


1460—Pattern for ig and Sheep. Cut in 1 Size. 
Dog, Pig: eep. Cut in 
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HOUSEHOLD NOTES 
Sausages will not burst if rolled in flour 
before frying. 





Vinegar will remove the shoe polish stains 
from clothing. 





A piece of bread dropped in the soup will 
improve it if it is over-salted. 





A cloth dipped in whiting will remove 
finger marks and soiled spots from white 
woodwork. 





" Tey windows: Windows may be kept 
free from ice and polished by rubbing the 
glass with a sponge dipped in alcohol. 





When you put your shoes away for next 
season’s wear stuff them full of cotton bat- 
ting or newspaper. 





Fish may be scaled a great dea: more 
easily if they are first dipped in boiling water 
for an instant. The same thing is true of 
poultry that is to be plucked. 





If your lemon pie refuses to thicken try 
putting in the lemon juice last, just before 
taking from the stove, and you will have no 
trouble about “liquid” lemon pie. 





Canned fruits that have turned acid may 
be restored by scalding up with additional 
sugar, or they may be made into a sweet 
pickle by the addition of sugar, a little vine- 
gar, and a few whole cloves. 





The appearance of pie crust and in fact 
almost any pastry is much improved by 
brushing with a mixture made by beating 
the yoke of an egg in two tablespoons full of 
milk. The glazing should be done about 
ten minutes before the pastry is taken from 
the oven. 





Cider apple sauce is easily made with 
fresh or boiled cider. Peel and slice the 
apples which should be tart and os to cook 
in sweet cider. Cook gently until done, stir- 
ring often to make it smooth. Add any 
liked spice. 





To remove the odor of onions from the 
pots in which they have been cooked, boil 
them in a weak solution of sal soda and 
afterwards rinse well in warm water. 

To prevent the odor of onions from ad- 
hering to the hands always peel and slice 
them under cold running water. 





To preserve mint for the winter wash the 
mint leaves in vinegar, drain, chop and put 
them in wide-necked bottles. Then cover 
them with vinegar and an air-tight covering 
—tissue paper dipped in white of egg or 
milk does excellently. When the mint is re- 
quired for use, add a little more vinegar and 
sugar to taste, and cover the remainder 
down again. This is a far’nicer plan than 


drying the mint. 


—_—_0---——->-——- 
‘i Do You Like Honey? 


Statistics agree that every person, men, 
women and children consume yearly eighty- 
five pounds of sugar. Yet for perfect health 
not more than three or four ounces should be 
the daily allowance. Of course with young 
people a large Ss se of their eighty- 
five pounds reaches the stomach in the form 
of candy, which is not any too good a food 
in its present commercialized form. 

For children particularly honey as a 
sweet is much better than sugar. Beside 
the usual confections made of honey, nou- 
gat, Turkish dessert, paklava and honey 
and nuts, there are many ways it can be 
used in cooking. Why not honey in the 
center of baked apples, combined with rais- 
ins, or used with stewing fruits of various 
kinds? As honey has the power of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air, any cakes or 
bread baked with honey keep better and 
more moist and less likely to dry out. 
Honey can be used on various cereals 
or on bread, especially the whole wheat and 
brown variety. Think of the splendid snack 
for a youngster that a generous slice of: 
whole wheat bread and honey makes! 

_ Man, mates apes do not know the 
right p in which to store honey and un- 
thinkingly put it in the cellar or a dark; cool 
place. the contrary, honey should 
always be kept in a dry, warm place, even 
at 100 degrees. If kept in a damp place the 
“cappings”’ of the comb become watery and 
the honey oozes through, but if the comb is 


kept where the air is warm and dry it will Th 


remain in more perfect condition. ~: 





uit Grower 


Christmas Candy 

“The gift without the giver is bare,” and 
most people would rather have a nice box of 
homemade candy than the ordinary pur- 
chased article, says Miss Bab Bell, of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. She gives 
these brief rules: To make fondant, add 
114 cups of water and 4 teaspoon of cream 
of tartar to five cups of sugar. Stir until 
the sugar is dissolved but no longer. Cook 
slowly to the soft ball stage, at 238° F. 
Wipe down the crystals from the sides of the 
vessel with a damp cloth wrapped around a 
fork. When done pour the syrup on a plat- 
ter. When cool enough to allow the fingers 
to be held in it, stir with a wooden spoon 
until it creams. Then knead until smooth. 


Wet and wring a small towel, place it over 1 


the fondant, and allow it to remain there 
for an hour. This is called the curing pro- 
cess. 

Fondant does not become stale when kept 
for several weeks but improves with age. 
It may be made up into a variety of can- 
dies; plain creams, fudge, stuffed dates, 
chocolate creams, fruit centers, maple 
creams, coffee creams, caramel creams, 
after-dinner mints, cocoanut creams, cinna- 
mon balls. Different flavors, colors, and 
combinations with nuts and fruits give 
further variety. 

For the creams of different flavors, shape 
the fondant and work in the desired flavor- 
ing. For fudge, when the syrup is placed in 
a platter to cool, cut the chocolate in small 
pieces and add to the syrup, let it melt, and 
when beaten makes delicious fudge. For 
cinnamon balls, shape the fondant and roll 
in powdered cinnamon. For caramel 
creams, flavor with caramel. This flavor- 
ing may be made by melting sugar, then 
adding water, and cooking until it becomes 
a thick syrup. For chocolate creams, melt 
bakers’ chocolate and dip into it the cold 
fondant which has been shaped. 

After-dinner mints may be made by melt- 
ing the fondant in a double boiler. Add 
oil of peppermint to taste, then drop the 
melted fondant by spoonfuls on oiled paper. 
Never cook the fondant directly over the 
fire, but melt over hot water. Keep the 
top over the vessel so evaporation will not 
take place too rapidly. 









Money-Saving | 
Stove Book 4 


Mail postal today, get 
manufacturers’ wholesale 
prices—see color illustra- |} 
tions of beautiful, newest 
style stoves and ranges. 
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Fruits and nuts are especially good when 
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Put It here In The House 
The germs it ADrted by_a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once 8 
month. Ee onan 4 ne any He saeee trouble 
empty than ashes. Closet abso guaran- 
teed. Write for full description and pelen, 
ROWE SANITARY MFG €0,1296A ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
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grapes treated in this way give a dainty 
touch to the Christmas candy box. 

To make nut brittles, melt sugar in a dry 
pan, allow it to color slightly and pour it 
over the nuts or cocoanut. 

To make divinity, use 3 cups of sugar, 1 
cup of water, and 34 cup of syrup. Cook 
until it forms a hard ball (248°). 
into the well-beaten whites of 3 e 


long loaves and place it on a plate wet with 
water. Do not use butter as its flavor is 
not desirable in this kind of candy. 

Butter scotch: 1 cup of sugar, 4 cup of 
molasses, 1 tablespoon of vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons of boiling water, 4 cup of butter. 
Boil together until the mixture becomes 
brittle when tried in cold water; then pour 
into well-buttered pans. 

Pulled taffy may be made of 2 cups of 
sugar, 14 cup of vinegar, 2 tablespoons of 
butter. Boil until the mixture becomes 
brittle in cold water. Turn on a buttered 
— to cool. When cool enough to 

andle, pull. 


-—___0-—--->--——~ 
Boston Baked Beans 


Baked beans of the Boston variety are 
not often found outside of Boston itself. A 
recipe that comes from a housewife of that 
city, published in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
is worthy of clipping and putting to the 
test. This baked bean specialist says: 

“This is what I call the very best way of 
baking beans. There is a way to beat it if 
we could only have the time, place and all 
things needed. That is to bake them down 
in a hole in the ground like they used to do 
in war times in the army. My way is deli- 
cious. Take one pint of beans, pick them 
over, wash thoroughly, put into bean pot. 
Put in two tablespoons of molasses, one 
sugarspoon sugar, one n salt, small 
half-teaspoon saleratus and one large tea- 
spoon dry mustard. Clean pork, using solid 
fat always for beans. Use nearly one-half 
— cut the rind into strips so the good 
of the 
beans have been eaten by a dyspeptic. who 
had not eaten beans for years and he said 
he never tasted such fine beans before and 
it was funny that they didn’t distress. him. 


Storage Batteries, Dynamos, Engines, 


| Economical, Clean, Power Motors, Belts, Xmas Lights, 
Railways. Catalog3cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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POULTRY NOTES 
The more —~ the hen the more 
water she will 


Dry air, good food and and plenty of exercise 
are necessary for winter eggs. 

















E. applied to eggs 
-o-h ch during incuba- 
g at tion strength- 
ens the chick and weakens the shell. I It supplies 
free oxygen, absorbs dioxide and m 
porous the J te The Diegest thing 
ever offered to trymen. 50 test ha show average of 
96 —— cen tfor Egg-o-hatch eggs and a per cent for eggs not 
t ine. 10 cents for 
for 600 eggs, 


50 cents postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 428 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 











Have the roosting places sufficiently 
large for each hen to have comfort. 


Vegetables should form a sed 
the diet for poultry the year aroun 


A good scratch feed is made of equal 
parts of corn, wheat and oats by weight. 











A load of gravel scattered along houses 
and coops would greatly contribute to the 
health of many a flock. 


Coal ashes make a good disinfectant to 
use on the drop-boards and around the 
hen yards. 


Sprouted oats is one of the most admir- 
able foods for the production of eggs in 
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New Kerogas Burner 


Makes Any Stove 
A Gas Stove 


Burns Common Coal Oil (Kerosene) 


Sells in Every Home 





: ABA 8 
Fits Any Stove 
Makes a gas range out of your old cook 
stoveor heater. Easy to install—just shove 


it into the fire box. No trouble to operate 
or keep clean. Just supply it with fuel. 

No Coal—No Dust—No Ashes 

Burns Just Like Gas 

Cuts down on the housework. No kindling 
tocut—no coal to carry—no ashes to empty. 
Just a clean, gas-like flame. Quickly lighted. 
instantly by theturnofavalve, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


urns Kerosene (coal- 
a Can't a & 
Do away with danger- 
ous ene roe dee 


altogether eafe. Fire Pre- 
vention ia better than Fire 
Insurance. 
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the it will 
ii save, 
Helps cut the high cost of 


winter. 





fowls may help themselves at will. 


All hoppers should be sufficiently high 
above the litter to be kept as free from dirt 
as possible. 








In the dust bath—which must always be 
provided in winter—should be mixed reli- 


vermin. 





The bright eye, red comb, smooth, bright, 
appetite indicates the healthy fowl. 





A hen will eat at least a bushel of corn a 
year if she can get it. Put aside that amount 


share. 
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The proper way to feed oyster shells is to | {9 
have a small box of it within reach so the | 


able louse powder, to keep hens free from | 
. 


well kept plumage, activity and the keen | ) 


for each one and see that each one gets her | Fi 








aie —Keyesin Columbus Citizen | | 

Every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower oo 
appreciate the happy condition of this great 

country which is at peace with all the world, 

as represented in the above illustration in 

which the dove of peace is represented as 

building its nest in the cannon’s mouth. 











Feeding for Egg Production 
By H. L. Kempster, 
* eta Bulletin No. 62 Agri. Exp. Sta. 


— eeding. Rations for farm poultry 

can generally be criticised, first, be- 
cause they contain little ground "food ‘and, 
second, because animal food is usually lack- 


rected. By feeding 
tion indie deveg gs and ad supplying 
animal food in the form of sour skim 


dozen eggs can be materially reduced. 

A good grain ration for winter use is made 
by mixing 60 pounds of corn with 30 pounds 
of wheat. 

In addition to the corn and wheat the 
following mixture of 











is. genteetine depends largely upon i8ts 


ing. These two faults can easily be cor-| 
ground grains in addi-|[{ 


milk or buttermilk, the feed cost for a os 
Se 









ground foods is excel-| {7 
lent: Bran 2 lbs; Corn meal 2 lbs; Middlings | ¥ 
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2 lbs; Beef scrap 1 lb. This mixture can 
be fed dry in hoppers which should be kept 
open during the afternoon only. 

Ground oats are good to use as a dry 
mash, either alone or mixed with other 
ground feeds. If available give buttermilk 
or sour skim milk as a drink. The fowls 
should eat about one-half as much mash as 
grain food. About twice as much 
should be fed at night asin the morning. At 
f night feed all that the birds will eat. - 
ing the day keep the hens scratching in 
straw litter a foot deep. This litter should 
be free from molds. 

Supplement the above ration with green | 
food such as beets, cabbage, sprouted oats, 
fine silage, etc. Grit, oyster shell or crushed 
limestone should be available at all times. 
Feed only clean feed and supply plenty of 
clean, fresh water. 


—_O--- 





Don’t forget that the exercise is as im- 
pees as the food. Scatter the morning] @ 
eed in a good clean litter so the fowls 





have to work for it. 
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Our Annual Egg Waste 
An item in a New York daily paper states 
that there is an estimated waste of eggs be- 
tween the hen and the consumer of $200,- 
000,000 annually. We certainly doubt if 
this is possible, and we doubt the further 
suggestion that the greater part of the esti- 
mated loss can be saved. It might be 
sible that the annual waste is one-fourth of 
the above mentioned sum, and if it were 
suggested that half of this waste might be 
saved we would also approve of the sug- 
gestion. 
—_—_—_——_CO—" 
Mrs. McGinty had waited long and 
atiently for her husband to come home on 
corer night with his week’s pay. Fin- 
ally, she decided to take the matter in her 
own hands, and she sallied forth to the 


graiN police-station to inquire if he was there. 


“Ts my Tim here?” she asked. 

“No,” replied the lieutenant; “but sit 
down: we’re expecting him every minute.”’ 

—“Lippincott’s. 








VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Fees, Ferrets, Dogs, 
9 coronene Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, BoxJ, Telford, Pa. 
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POULTRY and SQUABS for PROFIT 
Write for Foy’s Big Book FREE—an en- 
es Cyclopedia of poultry information—written 

by a man who knows. Leading varieties of poultry 
-~ —- in natural colors. Low prices on fowls 


“FRANK FOY, Box 16, 
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Bees 


large crops of high ‘class fruit. 
should therefore keep bees and read 


published at Medina, Ohio. 


read this first class bee journal. 


Poultry 


Every poultry keeper should read the 
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among the best friends 
Without their help 
it would be almost impossible to produce 
Every fruit grower 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


It isa handsomely illus- 
trated magazine, devoted to bees and beekeepers, to 
honey and honey production, and to home interests. 
It is known throughout the world as LEADER IN ITS FIELD. It tells its 
readers how to get the most (in health, pleasure, and money) out of bee- 
keeping. Whether you have one hive or a hundred you will want to 
Regular price $1.00 per year. 


keeping can easily be combined with fruit growing 
and the poultry will be very helpful in keeping the 
orchards and fruit fields free from insect pests. 


American Poultry Advocate 


It is published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., and is de- 
voted to the interests of all practical poultrymen. 
helpful in all branches of poultry work to the beginner 
as well as the expert. Tells how to get eggs at the least 


in its value to poultry raisers. It will help you to success 
with your poultry. Regular price $.50 per year. 


Growing, Poultry Raising and Bee Keeping form an ideal 
combination, and we have therefore arranged with the pub- 
lishers of these leading bee and poultry journals to clh their 
journals with Green’s Fruit Grower, at a special low price. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


will be better than ever during the coming year. 
subscription is expiring right now or not, it will pay you to take 
advantage of this special club. All subscriptions will be extended 
1 year from their present expiration dates. 


All Three Magazines a Year for $1.00 


Send Your Order Today to 
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object of pruning is regula- 
state a fruit tree is satisfied 
to produce the maximum number of seeds 
with just so much covering pulp as will 
attract birds or other distributors, while 
demands a reversal of these condi- 
tions: “It is the choice of a middle line be- 
tween unnatural restrictions and the natural 
freedom of growth that will result in well- 
own fruit. The question appears to be 
ow to perform the necessary regulations 
without outraging too far the natural habits 
and instincts of the tree. 

A tree requires first, a clean, well-drained 
soil for its roots, a soil stocked with the 
inorganic salts which are the raw material 
The leaves demand 
their place in the sun, an abundance of air 
and light, that the raw materials from the 
roots can be turned by their aid into the 
real food stuff of which their structures are 


Of course, the above prices do not apply 
to the poor orchard run stock. 
made on .the.ungraded fruit at all the way 
from $1.25 up, but fairly good, marketable 
apples, which will not grade as fancy, are 
making fine values. 


Higher Prices for Apples in Chicago 
le market here this week showed 
eeling on all grades and varieties, 
and in most cases prices ruled higher than 
at any time during this season. 
fancy stock was in limited supply and sold 
well at high prices. 

Jobbing prices on the best 
barrel stock ranged as follows: 
$4.50@$5.50, Grimes Golden $4@4.50, 
Spies $4@4.50, Greenings $3.50 
wins, $3.25@3.75, Kings $3.50@4, 
ins $4@4.50, Wageners $3@3.50 


Ganos $2.50@$3; York Imperials $3.50@4, 
Winesaps $3@4, and Rome Beauties $3.50 
4 


of leaf production. 


The most careless pruning will provide 
these conditions to a certain extent, while 
the skilled pruner will ensure them in the 
test degree. Perhaps, the most common 
ult seen on apple and pear trees is a super- 
abundance of fruit spurs. Let the pruner 
imagine a good sized apple or pear hanging 
from each fruit bud with its atten 
leaves and he will recognize that this old 
and much liked proverb “the more the 
merrier” has, like all such “saws,” its defi- 
nite limitations,.and a severe thinning out 
be undertaken to the great 
benefit to both tree and crop. 

Next in importance comes the hard prun- 
ing enthusiast. The refractory and unfruit- 
ful tree is attacked and cut hard back to the 
dormant buds at the base of the shoots. 
The reply to this, on the part of the long 
suffering tree, is to make yet stronger shoots. 
A timely incapacitation of this variety of 
nus pruner during the pruning season 
would teach him a useful lesson. In these pooks 
cases root pruning is often recommended 
and it has a beneficial result in that the 
pruner finds less material for his all slaugh- 


Orchard run or undersize stock of the 
above varieties sold at about 50@75c per 
barrel less than the prices quoted. 
ply of this class of fruit, and 
ept pace with the supply. 
No. 2 apples brought $1.75@2.50 per barrel. 


What_a Magazine Eats 

Do you know how many pounds of paper 
go to the make-up of one issue of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER? Neither do we ex- 
actly, as the amount may vary slightly 
from month to month, but we do know 
that the bill for paper every month is away 
beyond what it was. 
eating, too; they eat big holes in 
Publishers’ pockets are 
holes these days, and probably their hard 
times will last until after the end of the 
The importation of wood 
pulp used in making paper, has fallen off 
greatly, pulp is scarce, and what does come 
in is under a very high freight rate, and as 
for the chemicals used in treating the pro- 
duct, prices are breaking the highest record. 

You can help these distressful conditions 
that cost us twice as much 
by renewing your subscription 
promptly. The publisher will benefit by 
your consideration and will appreciate it. 

—_——-Ooo— 
A Short Apple Crop 

As to the apple crop in New England. 
It is most moderate in quantity and poorest 
in quality for years. Re 
New York (Hedrick of the Geneva station) 
indicate poor quality there. There is good 
quality in the Virginias, but no sale of 
I have more inquiries from 
the West about apples than ever before, 
so I judge apples are short there; yet dealers 
are not doing much in winter apples. Early 
apples have sold the best in years and it 
would appear that winter fruit should 
command good prices. 

— Oe 
How We Made Our Grape Arbor 


Bills have a way of 


European War. 


«Buds are generally supposed to be of two 
kinds, “fruit” and “ 
destination they were so 
remain. This is, of course, an error. Both 
start life as wood or growth buds, those 
whose position secures them favorable food 
supplies passing into fruit buds. The blank 
spaces on a branch are, therefore, either an 
evidence of incorrect pruning or loss of buds 
from some other cause. kf 
furnished at short intervals with buds and 
they can and should be made to provide 
fruit or growth as needed. When these gaps 
appear in the centre of a dense tree another 
; be assigned, namely, the loss of 
light and air by the shading o 
branches will cause the less favored members 
to die from lack of these indispensable ele- 
ments. Thence the need to keep open the 
centers of bush and standard trees and for 
the careful regulation of the side branches 
of pyramids. The tendency now-a-days is 
all in the direction of more natural forms of 
fruit trees and it is well that this is so. 


as if by the pre- 
rn and would so 
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Apples in New York Bringing Higher 


_ Apples are fast taking their place along- 
side of other commodities, which, from 
week to week, must be repo’ 
firm and higher.” says ‘(New York Packer.” 
It has been a good many years since buyers 
took the general run of apples coming to 
New York during the autumn at the prices 
they are paying at this season of the year. 
Everything that is selling is either fruit 
from the orchard or it comes out of common 
storage, and quality is not of the best. 
uyers come along the street and 
take Ben Davis apples at $3.50 per barrel 
and are glad to get them, there is something 
doing in the apple trade. 
selling all the way from $3.50 
to $5.50 and the quality, as a rule, would 
not warrant over $2 to $3 in other seasons. 
Good Greenings would have sold at as high 
as $6 per barrel this week. McIntosh were 
bringing $7 and York Imperials $3.50@4. 
9 getting $3.50@3.75 for 


_ And it was not because the offerings were 
light. The rail and boat receipts on Monday, 
for instance, totaled about 77 cars and prices 
showed an advance over last week. 


(Continued from page 3) 
We found ourselves enter- 
taining our friends in the arbor instead of 


Before the grapes were ripe, frequent 
pitchers of lemonade and coo ies - cake 
were served to the family and friends. 
Quite often the evening meal has been 
served in the arbor during the warm wea- 
ther; and, on the whole, it has been de- 
cidedly worth while, a delight to the family 
and a pleasure to our friends. 

Quite a number of bunches of grapes are 
still hanging on the vines. 
think they are sweet and delicious, ask the 
boys. One of them had a couple of his boy 
friends in the arbor only an 
we have suspicions that they knaw how 
sweet ‘the grapes are after passing through 
several frosts without apparent injury. Such 
pe arbor we would recommend not 
to our friends in the country, but 
city folks who have 
pa 2s resort for t 


ard room for such a 
e family and friends. 











Green’s Fruit Grower 


The Object of Pruning 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by J. S. UNDERWOOD, Il. 


difficult matter to get accurate figures on 
the receipts at this time, but aside from 
Monday, the arrivals ran from 30 to 40 


Value and Preservation of Hen 
Manure 

According to the Maine station, the drop- 
pings should be collected daily and mixed 
with substances which will (1) prevent loss 
of nitrogen, (2) add sufficient potash and 
hosphoric acid to make a better balanced 
ertilizer, and (3) improve the mechanical 
condition of the manure so that it can be 
applied to the land with a manure spreader. 

This can be done as follows: To each 
thirty pounds of the manure add ten pounds 
of sawdust, good dried loam, or peat, six- 
teen pounds of acid phosphate, and eight 
pounds of kainit. Such a Mixture will con- 
tain about 1.25 per cent of nitrogen, 4.5 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and two per cent 
of potash, which, used at the rate of two 
tons per acre would furnish fifty pounds of 
nitrogen, 185 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and eighty pounds of potash, and at the 
present price of fertilizing ingredients is 


worth about $10 per ton. The mixture | 
would furnish a well-balanced stable fer- | 





15 


tilizer, which, although not fine enough to 
work well in drills, can be successfully ap- 
plied with a manure spreader. The treated 
manure should be we 
- apply to the land—that is shortly before 


sheltered until time 
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SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green’s Fruit Grower mailed free 

to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 

Circulation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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}@Sa\ Yow Sprauing Problems 


are all solved in our handsome book on 
**OrcHarpD Success.’’ Sent Free. 

Tells how, when and with what to spray. Compiled 
from the latest Experiment Station Bulletins, Information 
absolutely reliable. Valuable hints on small fruit, potato 

and other vegetable growing. If youspray you need a 
copy. A Post card will bring it free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Dept. B, Elmira, N. 
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On Practically Your Own Terms 


ALL CASH, Any worthy, creditable person, anywhere 
PART CASH in the U. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 
one can order without risk. I guarantee 


or NO CASH = safe delivery. All WITTE engines sold on 
DOWN 5:7 ‘actor io tho largest oxclusive engine factory 
the world, selling direct tot the a ee 


engines are best-looking, best-balanc- 
ed, easy to operate and have many dis- 
tinctiveand desirable features respon- 





sible for WITTE’S 30 years of 
success. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2376 


Ave. 


















MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


When you go to your grocer, your huckster or your fruit buyer, to sell the crops of 
your orchards - which kind of fruit do they demand, the sprayed or unsprayed? When they 
buy now they want the fully matured, perfect fruit—no other will do, and the man who has this 
kind for sale has no trouble in disposing of it at top prices that make fruit growing profitable. 
Here is the point. We want you to see its importance. Windfalls, wormeaten and scabby 
| fruit is no longer marketable at any price. It cannot compete with the sprayed article. Then why 
not take advantage of this condition, and Spray the MYERS WAY with a Myers Spray Pump? 
The MYERS LINE is complete and apace with the requirements of today— Bucket, Barrel 
and power outfits, Nozzles and Accessories for Spraying, Painting or Disinfecting—Used wherever 
fruit of any kind is a crop and recognized as standard equipment because of practical features and 
better construction—Write today for large catalog showing all styles. 


F.E.MYERS & BRO. 
150 ORANGE JT. ASHLAND, CHICO. 
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for tenant more 
money for owner, in our 
Active Fertilizers. 


Just ask nearest office for 
booklet. Agents wanted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc. 
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Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to sell our big line of goods direct to | 
farmers. Experience not necessary. We fully 
instruct you. Farmers, laborers, mechanics, or any 
men willing to work can make 
$1000 to $3000 a Year 

handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to 
carry the goods. Be your own boss in a pleasant, 

rmanent and profitable business. Write at once 
Er full particulars, giving age and occupation. 
THE DUOFORM CO., Dept.15 NORTH JAVA, N. Y. 
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Fancy Strawberries 
Bring Big Profits 


T the right kind and need 
them.in theright way. Allen’s 
illustrated Book of Berries de- 

























for distant shipping. A 
—- guide-—this 1917 Book 
= ies. Send for it today 
—Sree. 
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A Farm Observatory Tower 


Written for Green’s Fruit 


“That observatory tower yonder which 
I constructed out of the frame work of an 
old abandoned windmill is the best invest- 
ment of labor I have ever made on this 
place,” said the manager of the Bolton 
Peach Farm. 

“An observer going up is generally a 
customer coming down,” he added with a 
chuckle. 

The tower referred to stands on a knoll 
in the center of this large farm overlooking 
some twenty thousand or more bearing 
peach trees. 

Located on a much traveled highway, 
the wide approach to the Bolton Peach 
Farm with the large packing sheds on either 
side seems like a call of welcome to the 
passerby. Those who turn in, as many do, 
always find the hospitable manager or one 
of his assistants at hand to give them a 
hearty greeting and an urgent invitation to 
inspect the orchards. Thus it happens 
that, especially during the harvest season, 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of people 
drive through the lanes of this farm and 
most of them climb the spiral tower some 
fifty or more feet in height to get a panora- 
mic view from above the tree tops. The 
spectacle is most impressive 
in the autumn for then, almost 


Grower by C. G. Le Clair 


When I expressed surprise at this condi- 
tion, the manager replied that because of 
the observatory tower, a little time spent 
showing visitors about the farm and a 
strict adherence to the rule of selling only 
good quality stock were all the advertising 
needed to increase the number of patrons 
fast enough to keep up to the plantings 
which are from time to time being made. 
Only the quality of the fruit is needed to 
hold a trade, which seems to have been 
established by no other advertisement than 
this look-out tower. 





———o 
Bushels Per Acre the Standard 

It might with truth be said of our agri- 
cultural industry that it is not the number 
of acres planted to the various crops that 
counts, but the bushels per acre produced, 
says “Democrat and Chronicle.’ How 
this standard varies is shown by official re- 
ports and individual research. Last year 
the average yield of wheat in the United 
States was 17 bushels an acre; yet in one 
state an acre produced 117 bushels, and in 
another state a twelve-acre lot averaged 108 
bushels. The average for oats was 38 
bushels. Two farmers in different states 
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tions, whether in man, bird or beast, are 
everywhere in evidence. Who can deter- 
mine their limits, their attributes or their 
sources? The veil of infinite mystery hides 
its own. Of but one thing we are certain, 
viz., that ‘the wisest of men know but very 
little about it. 
—_—_——0—____"""" 
Wintering Bees 

In Missouri few beekeepers find a bee 
cellar or a bee house necessary for winter- 
ing bees. If the colony is strong, in a good 
hive and properly prepared for the winter, 
you need not worry about its going thru a 
Missouri winter in good shape. 

Preferably have hives facing south on 
sloping ground out of the direct sweep of 
the winter winds. 

Wrap each hive with a layer of tar paper 
or other heavy wrapper, of course, leaving 
the entrance open. 

If a super is left on, the frames should be 
removed from it and replaced with a bag 
of dry leaves from the woods. 

Prevent the snow from drifting up so as 
to close the entrance, for bees need air even 
in the middle of the winter. 

As the winter advances the older bees 
die off and drop to the bottom of the hive 
where they may interfere with the ventila- 
tion when the cold weather will not permit 
workers to throw them out. To avoid this 
rake out the dead bees from time to time 
and keep the entranee open.—L. Haseman, 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 


-_——o—__——_- 
What the Reaper has Done for 
Mankind 


From the day Adam was scourged from 
the gate of Eden the great struggle of man- 
kind was the search for food, and he did not 
find much of it, either. The human race 
was hungry for ten thousand 
years. The ancient nations in 





as far as the eye can see, in 


all their grandeur were haunt- 





all directions are rows of trees 
heavily laden with delicately 
pink colored fruit. Miles away 
in the distance beyond the 
borders of the farm is-a fringe 
of beautiful mountainous hills 
jutting up into the sky line. 
Dotting these most magnifi- 
cently forest-clad slopes can be 
seen an occasional country vil- 
lage with its picturesque town 
hall or church spire standing 
out above the maze of green, 
red and gold colored trees. 
Just how much a glimpse of 
so many fruit laden trees framed 
as they are by the grandeur of 
the surrounding country incites 
a desire for more than just a 
taste of Bolton Farm fruit is 
difficult to say. It is a fact, 
however, that few visitors 
leave the place without pur- 
chasing a basket or more of 
peaches and all of the fruit 
thus goes the straight and 
quick route to the consumer. 

Because of the tower, then, 
Bolton Farm peaches have be- 
come known to be distinctly 








A lookout tower which has sold the products of the orchard it surveys 


ed by the ghosts of hunger. 
England was famine swept nine 
times in three centuries. Until 
just a century or so ago only a 
ew were well fed, all the others 
spent their lives drudging for a 
morsel of black bread, dream- 
ing of enough to eat, searching 
for it, seldom achieving it. 
Even the first two generations 
of free Americans tilled the soil 
with wooden plows, reaped 
with hand sickles, threshed with 
wooden flails; and there are 
men alive today who saw all 
that, who remember the famine 
of 1837, when there were bread 
riotsin Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other cities, says 
“Kansas City Times.” 

In those days it took a man 
three hours to reap one bushel 
of wheat if there was a good 
“stand” and much longer if the 
stalks were thin. A good man 
might reap one acre in a day 
of ten hours, or twelve hours. 

Now the farmer hitches his 
gang plow to a gasoline tractor, 














different from any others which 
can be purchased in the local : 
markets. Not until I had an opportunity 
of seeing them ed and packed, however, 
was the reason for this fully apparent. Aside 
from the fact that the orchard is composed of 
select trees which are — fertilized and 
cared for by experien hands, the thing 
which makes the product of the farm unique 
is that the fruit is not picked until it is dead 
ripe. While this insures that the consumer 
gets a delicious fruit, it means that the 
grower is limited entirely to the trade which 
comes to the farm and to the nearby mar- 
kets which can be reached by auto truck. 
Express companies do not accept for ship- 
ment fruit which is so ripe that a slat crat- 
ing over the containers cannot be used. 
Under these conditions, it is the custom of 
the grower to ~ the product in heaping- 
full half bushel hampers whose appearance 
undoubtedly assures the trade that they 
are receiving full measure. 

Though my visit to this farm was in the 
height of the busy season, there was no ap= 
parent worry on the part of the grower 
about the disposal of the fruit. On the con- 
trary, his main troubles were in supplying 
those who had placed their names upon his 
order list. In the course of an hour at the 

ing shed I counted as many as a half 
lozen patiaietive purchasers who could do 
no better sign up for future delivery. 


raised 184 and 166 bushels to the acre. 
White potatoes averaged 96 bushels to the 
acre, while in California a yield of 790 bush- 
els was recorded, and in Washington 743 
bushels were raised on an acre. Of course 
these extraordinary yields are secured under 
exceptional conditions. At the same time 
there is a medium between such abnormally 
high figures and the averages, considerably 
above the present showing of the latter, 
which is ope of attainment by so many 
farmers that the averages can be very mate- 
rially increased. 
——_0———_——_—_——_ 
The Dumb Speak 

That dumb brutes speak to each other in 
their own language, and think, observe and 
reason within their own particular sphere 
of understanding, I think is well established. 
I have seen many evidences of it. 

How much of this intelligence has been 
handed down to them through mental chan- 
nels from generation to generation, we are 
of course unable to guess. We can know 
only that, ‘‘as one star differeth from an- 
other,” so man and all his fellow creatures 
whether clad in costly raiment or in natural 
feathers or fur, differ from one another as 
the stars through infinite space. 

@ power to remember and reason, and 
thought force in its manifold manifesta- 


climbs aboard, — a lever, 
toots the whistle and plows 
more land in one day than the 
farmer of fifty years ago would plowin two 
weeks. The farmer’s wife or daughter today 
sits in the springy seat of the reaper, as easy 
riding as a buggy, or a motor car, or drives a 
“header” and reaps more grain in one day 
than the man with a sickle could in a whole 
season. A threshing machine will clean more 
wheat in one day than a man with a jointed 
flail could if he worked all winter. 

As Herbert N. Casson says in his book 
“The Romance of the Reaper,”’ it changed 
the face of the world, it moved the civilized 
nations out of the bread line. It made 
prosperity possible. It made bread so cheap 
that even the hobo at the back door scorns 
it unless it is spread with jam and sand- 
wiched with meat. It is thrown in with a 
meal free of charge like a pinch of salt or a 
glass of water. 


———_o0—_—_—_—_+ 
General Fred Funsten.—I wish I had 
had sense enough to stay on a Kansas farm. 
I was raised on a farm and I like the feel of 
the soil. It is good to hoe potatoes and 
radishes and plow corn. I got away from 
it about as quickly as a farm. boy ever did 
because I was a rattle pated youngster, 

with: mighty little gumption. 


cts hades 
Doing nothing is a lesson in doing ill. - 
rman Proverb. 
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Soil Preservation 


Lia you ever observe a clod—a hard, 
dead, lifeless piece of good soil, rendered so 
by digging or plowing when wet? The clod 
is dead soul, has no circulation, its plant food 
is ceiled up, and can not be restored until it 
is resuscitated or brought to life again, says 
“Southern Ruralist.”’ 

Did you ever break and plant an old road 
bed that had been so used for many years, 
all reduced to a lifeless clod by hard packing, 
and totally unproductive? But, fence in 
the road bed, keep off stock, and soon you 
will see some kind of vegetation start, either 
grass, lespedeza or weeds; any kind of vege- 
table growth on the surface starts soil ac- 
tion, soon a covering is formed, the soil grad- 
ually becomes open, loose and porous, and 
the vegetation grows more rank as the cir- 
culation sets up, and the air and sunlight 
penetrate deeper and deeper into the soil. 
After a year or so of this vegetable growth, 
coupled with winter freezing and deeper 
moistening of the soil, the full, healthy cir- 
culation is restored and you can break it up, 
plant it with an assurance of a fair crop, 
when if plowed and harrowed ever so well, 
in its former condition, no crop would have 
responded until the soil (all clod) was re- 

stored to its healthy, lively condition. 

This, then, is partly the use of cover 
crops, but they do more than keep up the 
soil circulation—they shelter from the 
pow erful rays of the sun throughout our hot 

Neptembers and even into the month of Oc- 
tobe r. They conserve the soil also against 
the erosions and washings of winter freezes 
and excessive rains; and, lastly, though not 
the ee they furnish pasturage for your 
SLOCK 





——o 
“* TEN ACRES ENOUGH? 


Yes. Some Need Only 6x3 Feet 
of Land 

As Elwood Mead says: “A farmer's suc- 
cess depends, in large measure, on the size 
of his farm. It should have a living area, 
which means it should be large enough to 
support the settler’s family in comfort and 
furnish employment for all its members. 
The acreage it should have depends on the 
soil, the climate and the markets. In some 
localities five acres may be too much. In 
others eighty acres are not enough. In 
every case economic conditions should con- 
trol the sub-division of new areas.’ 

What is the proper farm area for the 
average American farmer upon whom the 
country must depend for the necessary in- 
crease in agricultural products? 

“Measure the farm area by the farmer 
and not a farmer by the area,” said a rail- 
road officer with a wealth of experience in 
such matters. ‘It’s the man,” said another 
prominent railroad officer lately, when dis- 
et sing the results from scientific farming 
in a certain community. 

In a recent interview Luther Burbank, 
when asked how much land is really neces- 
sury for the average man to use, replied: 

. thousand acres for an Indian, a hundred 
acres for a farmer, ten acres for an orchard- 
ist, one acre for a good market gardener, 
half an acre for a flower or seed man, and 








Santa Claus is here My mea as bringing 
health and foe agg Weal C our home as & 
‘ew 


Christmas present. ristmas presents 
can be more welcome than the basket of 
beautiful pears, apples or other fruits. 
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for an experimenter like’ myself a grave- | 
yard lot will do.” | 

Now eliminating from the discussion the | 
health farmer from the city, the truck gar- 
dener and the orchardist whose heavy ex- 
penditure for land, plants, ete., put him in 
a class by himself, experience seems to teach 
that to handle the farming business effi- 


ciently and economically, to produce results | 


desired, the tendency should be to increase | 


the real farm area. 





——o 

Two Highland farmers met on their way | 
to church. “Man,” said Donald, “I wass | 
wonderin’ what you will be askin’ for yon 
bit sheep over at your steadin’?” 

“Man,” replied Dougal, “I wass thinkin’ 
I wad be wantin’ fifty shullin’s for that 
sheep.” 

“J will tak’ it at that,” said Donald; 
“but, och, man, Dougal, I am awful sur- 
> at you doin’ business on the Saw- 
ath. 

“Business!” exclaimed Dougal. ‘Man, 
sellin’ a sheep like that for fifty shullin’s is 
not business at all; it’s just charity!”— 
Exchange. 


———0 
Cider Making Profitable 

The hydraulic press has put the cider 
industry on a paying basis. The price for 
making cider ranges from 1 to 3 cents per 
gallon; one day’s run of 4,000 gallons, say 
at 214 cents per gallon would make the 
operator $100.00. Treated cider sells as a 
soft drink at 50 cents to 70 cents per gallon; 
100 bushels of apples unfit for market could 
thus be made to yield between $200.00 and 
$300.00 with very little labor. 

Some of the useful products which come 
from the apple are vinegar, cider syrup, 
cider jelly, apple butter, pasteurized cider, 
etc. Below is given a brief description of 
these products. 

iditor’s Note:—The above from our 
esteemed exchange, the “American Fruit 
Grower,” would seem to be misleading, but 
it might be true if all the cider could be 
sold at 5 cents per glass. 


Cider Syrup 

Evaporation is another method of treat- 
ing cider. By this process the volume is 
greatly reduced and the resultant product 
is so concentrated that it will remain in a 
perfect state of preservation for years. In 
this way two great advantages are secured: 
First, the product can be stored in much 
less space, and second, it will keep indefi- 
nitely. When the cider has been reduced 
in volume in the ratio of five gallons to one, 
the product is of such consistency as to be 
suitable for handling and in no danger of 
fermenting. This product, is called cider 
syrup, or boiled cider, and is widely used 
in making apple butter, mince pies and the 
various products of the culinary art. 


Cider Jelly 


When evaporation is carried further, re- 
ducing the volume in the ratio of about 
seven to one, the product is known as cider 
jelly. In this form it is quite acceptable to 
those who like a jelly somewhat tart. By 
adding sugar it may be made to please the 
taste of those more fastidious. 








——o 
Wood Ashes Valuable as Fertilizer 


Wood ashes, which when unleached con- 
tain about five per cent potash and 30 per 
cent lime, are one means the farmer has for 
preparing against the shortage of potash 
salts which formerly came from Germany. 
The amount of potash varies somewhat, 
being higher in hard woods. 

The ‘potash is readily soluble in water 
and will be largely leached out if the ashes 
are not protected from rains. Farmers 
burning wood should store the ashes during 
the winter and thus furnish themselves with 
at least a small supply of this fertilizer that 
the war has made so high in price. 


BF Gadi: eh 

An elderly pair were making their first 
visit to a New York play-house. 

“Well, Sarah,’’ remarked the old gentle- 
man, at the conclusion of the first act, 
“don’t you think we’d better be a-leavin’?”’ 

“Why, no, Hiram! 
over yet.” 

“Well, it says on this here programme 
that three days elapse between the first and 
second acts and I’m durned if I want to set 
here that long.” —“Judge.” 


———_0o-—-—-—>——"—~> 
Beware.—A Chicago News paragrapher 
gives a pretty clear idea of Platonic love: 


The show ain’t half 
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“Tt is a good deal like a gun that you didn’t 
know was loaded.”’—Toledo Blade. 


SPRAY Your Fruits and 
Vegetables with an 






Eclipse Spray Pump 
THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL SPRAY PUMP 





MANUFACTURED 











For 28 years we have been supplying fruit growers 
with spraying utensils, One of our largest custo- 
mers is the U. S. Government. 
better endorsement? 
and get our special proposition—a liberal one. 


' MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


First in the Field with a Successful Spray Pump 


Could there be a 


Send for our free literature 
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You get quality 
when you buy 
Prince Albert 
tobacco—not 
coupons or pre- 
miums. Na- 
tional or state 
restrictions on 
their use can in 
no way affect 
Prince Albert’s 
sales because 
they have never 
been offered as 
aninducement to 
buy the aetionsd 


joy smoke ! 


CRIMP ¢ 
HONG BURAING Fup: 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


—~ ANG 








Prince Albert tobacco 
you quality ! 





MOKE away on Prince Albert like it was the cheeriest 
thing you ever came across, for it proves out so mighty 
loyal to your tongue and taste! Our exclusive patented proc- 
ess cuts out bite and parch and quality gives it such delight- 
ful flavor and fragrance! You'll enjoy it more ail the time! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


was brought into the tobacco world to give men 
a pipe or makin’s smoke free from any disagree- 
able come-back; to make it possible for a// men 
to smoke to their heart’s content! You can’t put 
yourself in wrong with Prince Albert no matter 
what kind of smoke test you give it! 
just like a friend who rings-like-true-steel— 
worthy the confidence you put in it! 


Prince Albert is to be had everywhere 
tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy 
red tins, 10c; handsome pound and half- 
pound tin humidors—and-—in that clever, 
practical pound crystal-glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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PER MAN PER COUNTY 


$1 0 0 0 § Strange | invention startles the 


world— nts amazed. 


2 rae 
a@ minister, 


made 

wrod, ate, 
running w bath equipment 
orany home at only 6 "50. Self-heating. 
‘o plumbing or water-works required. In- 
vestigate. Exclusivesale. Credit given. Send 
nomoney. Write letteror postal today. 


™ ALLEN MFG. CO., 299 Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0. 
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Free Baiis For Trappers 
$1.00 Bottle Free 

Write today and get yours early, men- 
tioning animals trapped. Don’t delay 
for we have only a few thousand bottles 
to send Fur shippers. 
Bach Fur Co., Dept. L New York City 


















Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOK’S APPLI- 

ANCE the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discov- 
ery that relieves rupture 
will Le sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has Automatic 
Air Cushions. — Binds 
and draws the broken 
parts together as you 
would a broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap, Sent 
on trial toproveit. Pat. 
Sept. 10, 01. Catalog 
and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


C.E. Brooks, 219 Brooks Bidg., Marshall,Mich, 
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Folks: es 
First- 


Farmers need a This 
the “women folks.” need to get 
away more than else. That’s 


why California appeals to them. [It’s so 
different from back home. : 

In California you never are “frozen 
up.” There every day is a summer 
day —for work or play. There crops 
grow the year ’round. There you can 
always have something ready to mar- 
ket. There live-stock needs little shel- 
ter. Nature is more friendly. Not 
so much of your effort is necessary 
“just to live.’ Schools and churches? 
None better. 

California adds fifteen years to the 
average life. 

Hasn’t California always appealed to 
you? Wouldn’t you like to live there? 

Would you like to know how reasonably you 
can make the trip, the cost of the round-trip 
ticket, good nine months — the things to see on 
the journey — the opportunities for the farmer 
who desires to live in California? Then 
= m postal to-day, saying “Send California 

Our book, “San Joaquin Valley,” tells about 
this great valley, 40 to 90 miles wide and 250 
miles long, in heart of California — its 
productive soil — its ever-growing climate — its 
ample water — its abundant crops and hungry 


markets. 

“Dairying in San Joaquin Valley” is an- 
other book that tells of the extra profits in 
dairying under California conditions. 

Raising in San Joaquin Valley” 
dwells on the successes made in this line, es- 


pecially by women. 

All these books are free, as well as the special 
information which we will gladly give you if 
you will tell us what you have and what you 
want to do. 

Personally-conducted excursions three times 
a week in tourist sleepers enable the family to 
travel cheaply and comfortably with pleasant 
neighbors and learn about California at first 
hand. Thousands of Eastern farmers save 
money by living in California during the wine 
ter season. 

C.L. Seagraves. Industrial Commissioner, A.T.48.F.Ry. 
2260 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
By George Bancroft Griffith 

Christmas fills the air. Hardly a port in 
the civilized world where the tidings of its 
coming have not floated in. The great 
holiday was never kept by so mighty a 
multitude as last year, and with every re- 
turning festival, the chorus of peace and 
gladness will take up into itself new voices 
and sweet. Hark! from off the islands of 
the sea, out of every clime, from under 
every sun, the sound of bells—Christmas 
bells—varry the gladness of a glorious 
message! 

The humanizing and elevating tendency 
of Christmas cannot be denied, 


A Maine Apple Orchard Profitable 

This is an orchard of 1,000 trees of mixed 
varieties, principally McIntosh, Baldwin, 
Gravenstein, Wealthy, Duchess, R. I. 
Greening, Spy, Hubbardston and King. 
The trees are now eight years old. The 
orchard has been thoroughly cultivated 
every year from April 15 to August Ist, 
with a double disk harrow and a spring- 
tooth harrow, says ‘Rural New Yorker.” 
The above tools have both wide extensions 
which allow them to work close up to trees 
and keep the horses well clear of limbs, and 
cut down hoeing expenses. Trees have been 
carefully pruned every winter and sprayed 
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Good Whitewash Recipes ’ 

For inside work the following is recom. 
mended: Slake lime with water and add 
sufficient skim-milk to bring it to the con. 
sistency of thin cream. To each gallon add 
one ounce of salt and two ounces of brown 
sugar dissolved in water. It is a good plan 
to add a quarter of a pound of calcium 
chloride to every thirty gallons of the wash 
9 order to increase its disinfecting proper- 
ies. 

For gates and fences a good whitewash 
recipe is the following: Slake twenty 
pounds of lime with boiling water until it is 
of the consistency of thin cream. Then 
stir in three pounds of com- 
mon salt and one-half pound 





even by those who have no 


of alum. 





faith in the divine character 
of the Being whose birth it 
commemorates, while all believe 
that His name will always be 
precious, that the anniversary 
of His birth will always be 
glad. Yes, Christmas, with 
its sacred memories stretch- 
ing back to that night when 
the Shepherds of the East saw 
gleaming in the sky the star 
whose story has spread to the 
ends of the earth, is to all who 
yet have the spark of hu- 
manity smouldering in their 
breasts a time for doing good, 
and looking to the happiness of 
others. 

They commemorate the be- 
neficence of their Creator by 
general merrymaking, and 
strive to gladden the hearts 
of others by good wishes and 
gifts born of sincere regard. 

Amid the feasting and re- 
joicing the poor are not forgot- 


ughte 








born, but it was not enjoyable as were man 
I knew every animal upon the farm, the personalit; 
every cow, every horse, every pig was familiar to me, therefore to see them 
red gave me pain. I am sorry for the man whose business it is 
to cut the throats of pigs and sheep and to hit cattle in the head with 
a mallet in order to destroy life in the shambles, for they get hard- 
hearted and unmerciful. 


early days. 





Butchering day was an annual event on the farm on which I was 


other farm events of those 


The Government whitewash 
recipe, which has given quite 
general satisfaction, is more 
expensive than these two, but 
gives better results. The re. 
cipe follows: Slake a half 
bushel of lime with boiling 
water, keeping it covered dur- 
ing the process. Strain it and 
add a peck of salt dissolved in 
warm water, three pounds of 
ground rice put in boiling 
water and boiled to a thin 
paste, one-half pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting, one 
pound of clear glue dissolved in 
warm water. Mix these well 
together, and let the mixture 
stand for several days. Keep 
the wash thus made in 4 
kettle or a portable heater, 
and when used put it on as 
hot as possible with a ~~ 


of 








ten, and the hand of, prosperity 
is extended to make happy. 

It is but one step from thinking of the 
welfare of our fellow-mortals to thinking of 
the welfare of others of God’s creatures, and 
the same spirit which serge. the one will 
prompt the other. e ani we have 
about us who have not been endowed with 
speech to tell of the cruelties practised upon 
= 4 by their masters should receive the 
consideration of all men, and their condition 
ameliorated when possible. 

It is a wise and kindly plan at Christmas, 
to remember those who will probably be 
forgotten by others, or, who have no earthly 
ties left to be drawn closer at that loving 
time. Let us all resolve to carry, at every 
holiday time, some sunshine to hearths that 
have grown cold and lonely. It would show 





that we are really approaching nearer the 
brotherhood of man, for those who honor 
Christmas must have charity and love for 
all in their hearts, or they would not, wd 
word or suggestion, pause in the busy rus 

of life in every land to heartily wish their 
neighbors “a Merry Christmas.” There 
are few better reasons for regretting that 
people grow old than that they are passin 

away from the delightful imageries an 

beliefs and sentiments in which childhood 
wreathes Christmas, and there are few 
better reasons for being willing to grow old 
than that when youth has refined into age 
one can generally contribute more to the 
delights of the children at Christmas time. 

The observance of the day is well-nigh 
universal among Christian omg of all 
ages, creeds i conditions, but it is best 
typified in the child, whose unquestioning 
faith, expectancy and hope receive their 
rich rewards when Santa a the almoner 
of good, appears from the faraway somewhere 
laden with the fruits of weeks and months of 
secret planning and working and-mysterious 
movement and marvelous discovery of 
what the young heart desires. 

And he who is disposed to inquire ma; 
well ask what a world this would be if a 
its people were as sincere, as unsuspicious, 
as trusting, as grateful and as happy as 
childhood at Christmas tide. How ele- 
vating and sustaining would be our religion; 
how easy and pleasant our business; how 
delightful our rest and recreation; how free 
from all that cripples and egy Seg and 
troubles all our lives all the of our 
sojourn here. Be ye as little children if 
you would appreciate and enjoy a “merry 
Christmas.” Whether you have been here 
few years or many, whether you are still 
living in the age of belief or have passed 
into that of doubt—which God forbid—be 
as ony as you can on this sacred festival. 
Forget the experience that has hardened you. 
Be generous, be good, and be MERRY. 


four times in the season. 
Crimson and White clover is seeded August 
Ast, and so far excellent returns have re- 
sulted from very — crops of green 
manure. A high grade of commercial phos- 
phate is sown broadcast in May and two 
tons of lime to the acre is applied in July 
and thoroughly worked in. A one-horse 
low-down dump cart is used to work among 
the trees, thereby avoiding long turning 
riggings among the trees, which are all set 
out with fillers. ; 

All the trees that are bearing are thinned 
twice. Last year at seven years old a very 
large number of McIntosh, Duchess and 
Wealthy were heavily loaded, and this year 
prospects are for an excellent crop. the 
trees are kept low headed and pruned to 
allow passage for orchard tools. A number 
of Western fruit growers have been aston- 
ished at the size of trunk and limb growth 
for such young trees and it has been hard 
to convince some of them that the trees are 
only eight years old. 

The fancy apples at present are supplied 
to private parties, wad’ later a New York 
trade will worked up, as fancy apples 

acked on Monday in small containers can 
delivered at New York docks by Wed- 
nesday, thereby avoiding heavy railroad and 
express charges. One of the principal helps 
has been the use of thesame very steady team 
and teamster for a number of years. A 
majority of teamsters do not realize the 
irreparable damage to a young tree as the 
result of a heavy iron tool blundering into 
it, and hastily rub a handful of soil over the 
bruise. This seems to be the principal draw- 
back of fruit growing, to get men to take an 
active interest in their work instead of just 
the day’s work. 
———_.—_—_—— 
Estimate of the Apple Crop 

The government crop reports estimate 
that for New York state this year there will 
be harvested 12,600,000 barrels of apples. 
Last year’s final estimate for New York 
state was 8,528,000 barrels. The govern- 
ment estimate of the apples of the entire 
United States this year is 67,700,000 barrels. 
The estimate of last year’s apples over the 
entire United States was 76,670,000 barrels. 
The estimate of corn over the United States 
is less than last year and the estimate of 
wheat is less. The report of oats harvested 
this year is also less than last year, also 
potatoes, buckwheat jandj barley. “4 
opinion is that the report for New Yor 
state is exaggerated. 

—_———_0—->--—->—- 

It ires 70,000 tons of cork annually 

to serve the British bottling industry. 


A crop of rye, | 


brush or whitewash brus 











SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


on address sent us b: bscriber. 

o any sent us bya subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER co. 

Circulation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE FARM ACCOUNT BOOK 
Elsewhere in this issue the Bickmore Gall Cure Com- 
pany, Box 90, Old Town, Me., offer to send free a 
64-page account book. The book is arranged to 
keep all accounts in simple form; shows how to 
charge against crop production; has a laborer’s time 
record and section for personal accounts. Look i 
the a and write a postal card te us, 
get 4 














book. You will find it useful.—Adot. 





house, barn, camp, 

odor. Ahgstesety uar- 
anteed. Burns air, fuel. Price 
low. Sells fast. 10 fit. Year round sales 
gies. Save your tory now. Write quick 
od free sample offer. 


‘oote Mig. Oo., Bos 1563. DAYTON, OHIO. & 











QorQ Qo : 
Every Night 
For Constipation 
Headache Indigestion, etc 


BRRANDRETH 
PILL 


Safe and Sure 











Ship your furs to the 
: house that pays you 
what they advertisein their price-list. Remits 
you the day your shipment is received. Charg- 
es you no commission and refunds you the ex- 
press charges where they do not exceed 10% 
of shipment. We do this and more. 
Write for Trappers Guide No, $6 aad price-list today. 

Northwestern Hide & Fur. Co., . 14-116 W. 26th St 
Est. 1899 “% — Wew York, N. Y. 
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DAIRY NOTES 


Ensilage is the nearest and most econom- 
ical substitute for green grass. 





Give them the sunniest corner of the 
oe with plenty of windows to admit 


ght. 





The full value of a good dairy cow is often 
not realized until she is parted with. 


A careful and considerate milker will 
never lose control of his temper regardless 
of the provocation. 








Those who are making the most money 
in the dairy business are the ones who raise 
most of the feed for the cows on the farm. 


Regularity in the milking period should 
be observed, both for the good of the pocket- 
book and the comfort of the cow. 








Dispose of the short-teated cow. Life is 
too short and labor too scarce to bother 
milking by stripping. 


Ensilage is always relished by cows, and 
will furnish a greater part of the roughage 
required in a cheap and palatable form. 








Sunlight is nature’s great germ destroyer. 
It is the cheapest disinfectant at man’s dis- 
pesal, and should be taken advantage of at 
every opportunity. 





For a man to buy his cows is seldom good 
—, as but few men will sell their best. 
‘o raise them is better, provided he raises 


good ones. 





No barns or shelters for any kind of ani- 
mals should ever be constructed without 
making ample provision for the admission 
of the maximum amount of sunlight. Such 
buildings should have a southern exposure, 
if possible. This will provide extra warmth 
in the winter time and the sunlight which is 
thus permitted to enter the building will 
destroy many disease germs. 


—_———_0-—> 
The Mule 


No one knows when the gentle, dreamy- 
eyed mule broke into history, says a writer 
in the “Globe Democrat.’”’ But he edged or 
kicked his way in somehow or other, has 
held his place for some years, and one of 
the latest chapters in which he figured was 
the to loing of the Armenian. 

He is distinctly an American product. 
There are mules abroad, but they are not 
real mules. The companionship of the 
Negro and the climate of the Southern 
States and the southern portion of the Cen- 
tral States are required to bring the mule 
to his full development. 

The southern planter depends almost 
altogether on Missourifor his mules. Rough- 
Vy speaking, mules are divided into classes, 
the cotton and the sugar mule. The latter 
is the better grade, the huge, well-built 
animals which are used on the sugar plan- 
tations of the far south, while more adapted 
for use in the cotton fields. 


_—_0O--_—- 

Notable Cleanliness of Cow Stables 

I recently visited the supply farm of the 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium near Rochester, 
N. Y. I found there over 100 of the finest 
milch cows I have seen in many years. They 
were in charge of a competent man who 
seemed to spend all of his time looking afier 
the wants of this herd and in its manage- 
ment. When the cows came in from the 
pasture in the late afternoon they were not 
allowed to lie down until they had been 
washed and milked. Each cow was washed 
at least once a day and looked almost clean 
enough to lie between the clean sheets of a 
hotel bed. After the washing and milkin 
each cow immediately lay down for a goo 
long rest. I was surprised when told that 
each of these hundred or more cows. knew 
her stanchion or stall and proceeded te it 
without direction from the men. The cow 
stable was up-to-date with stanchions or 
methods of holding the cow in her place 
that gave the animal nearly perfect free- 
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dom. When the cow was lying down or 
standing she was not restrained or made 
uncomfortable in any way.—C. A. Green. 


—_—_———_0--—-—-_——- 
The Dairy Farmer’s Ice House 

No producer of milk or cream in regions 
where natural ice is obtainable should be 
without ice through the summer months. 

An ice house with a capacity of 10 tons 
can be built for $50. The harvesting and 
storing of ice can ordinarily be done for less 
than $1 a ton. On this basis sufficient ice 
to cool the cream from twenty cows and to 
supply the needs of the farm home would 
not cost to exceed $15 a year, or one-half a 
cent a pound for the butter fat produced. 
As the quality of the cream largely deter- 
mines the price, this slight expenditure on 
ve part of the dairy farmer is amply justi- 


Now is the time to reap the ice harvest. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 623, which can be 
obtained by addressing the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gives in- 
structions for the building of ice houses and 
for the use of ice on the dairy farm. 


RSs eae 
Horses Become Experts in War 

If war has no other virtue, it commends 
the friendship of men and horses. There 
are many British gunners and cavalrymen 
whose greatest ambition is to bring a favor- 
ite horse or two safe through the war and 
home again. Experienced horses are as 
valuable as experienced soldiers. They 
have nothing to learn about war, and can 
teach any new driver a good deal. For ex- 
ample, many of these animals know with 
mathematical exactness the proper interval 
of one gun from another. To swing the 
gun round at the due distance is ingrained 
as an instinct and performed with the regu- 
larity of a ploughing horse when he turns 
at the headline of the field. If the driver, 
less skillful or wise in the art, attempts to 
bring one gun too near its neighbor, the 
horse takes the matter into his own hands 
with an O!ympian disregard for bit or whip. 
They will not disobey the regulation for 
anyone. * 


_—_——~.----— 

Explosions Caused by Dust in Farm 
Threshing. Though I have spent forty 
—_ of my life upon the farm I have never 

eard of dust explosions caused by threshing 
machines in buildings until the last year or 
two, when fires thus caused have ome 
somewhat frequent, more particularly in 
the west. At first when the threshing 
machine caught on fire and was consumed, 
also the building in which it was working, 
it was oup that matches or something 
combustible was forced through the ma- 
chine, but now it seems to be clearly under- 
stood that the dust of the threshing machine 
is inflammable. Methods have been in- 
vented by which water can be turned on to 
the interior of a threshing machine b 
pressing a button. Any means by ort 4 
a free circulation of air over and around the 
machine and in the barn where the machine 
is located might obviate the danger of fire. 

—_———_0O"""" 

Reminded Him—“A man _ never loses 
anything by politeness,” said the Old Fogy. 

‘I know a lot of men who never intend 
to,” added the Grouch.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

—_o—_""""" 
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When to Trim Fruit Trees 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—When is the best 
time to trim fruit trees? Some authorities 
here say in the fall after the leaves have 
dropped, while others say in the spring. I 


Q 
SN) am anxious to get the best results so write 


~ for your opinion. Which is the best spray. : 
her- growing, grading, picking an 


lime-sulphur or bordeaux?—W. T. 
man, Wis. 


Reply:—If I could have my choice of 
date for pruning trees, plants and vines I 
would select a date late in the spring just 
before the buds start to unfold. But those 
who have many trees or large orchards or 
vineyards cannot wait for this late date of 
pruning, therefore, they continue the prun- 
ing throughout all the winter months. It is 
considered safe to age at any date after 
the leaves have fallen and before the new 
leaves appear. 

I am not prepared to state whether lime- 
sulphur or bordeaux is the best spray. 
There is no one best fruit and possibly no 
one best spray for all purposes. One spray 
may be better at one date or for certain pur- 
poses than another. 

————-070->--"— 


FRUIT NOTES FROM ‘‘THE INDIANA 
FARMER” 


Plan of Planting Trees 

Walter Vonnegut, who within the last three 
years has planted 110 acres in apple trees 
told of his method of planting. His orchard 
is said to be one of the most carefully laid 
out in the state. He uses the hexagonal 
system because it economizes space, the 
trees being set by lining them up with stakes 
set along two sides of the orchard site. He 
trims the broken roots, then dips the tree in 
mud and places it directly into the hole that 
has previously been dug. In digging the 
holes he places the top soil in one pile and 
the sub-soil in another and when placing the 
soil around the root of the tree puts in the 
surface soil first. 7 


From Oregon to Indiana to Grow 
Fruit 

He spent some time in Hood River and 
Rogue River Valleys on fruit farms and in 
packing houses. While there he continually 
wondered why fruit of a good quality could 
not be grown in the central west where mar- 
kets were handy. He returned with the 
determination to try it and located in In- 
diana because of the location of the center 
of population, therefore close to markets, to 
the splendid limestone soil and because of 
our efficient experiment station. He is 
thoroughly satisfied with the change and 
the success that he and other Indiana fruit 
growers who care for their orchards have 
won and has become widely known. 


Fertilization of the Orchard 

The work of Prof. Ballou along this line 
was in southern Ohio where conditions are 
similar to those in the southern part of this 
state. In many orchards in that section he 
found that spraying solved most of the 
needs of the orchards but that in many of 
them wood growth has stopped. Two hun- 
dred pounds of nitrate of soda and phos- 
phate was rn per acre and it was found 
that in the first year it not only helped the 
trees but caused an increased growth on the 
surface soil whichsolved the mulch problem. 
Clover came up without being seeded. The 
application made a 900 per cent increase in 
dry weight of the yield of the sod mulch and 
a 300 per cent increase in the yield of the 
fruit crop. He gave the following data. 
“Average yield of apples per acre per year 
for first two seasons following first applica- 
tion; 100 barrels. Average yield per acre, 
per year from unfertilized portion; 44 bar- 
rels. Gain per year 56 barrels. Cost of 
fertilizer (complete, 5 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 5 pounds acid phosphate and 24 
pounds muriate of potash per tree). __ 

Storing Apples 

Apple storage problems were discussed 
by Prof. Laurenz Greene, of the Iowa Sta- 
tion. He said that mature apples kept bet- 
ter in storage and were not so inclined to 
scald. Small bruises and Jonathan spots 
do not cause injury if fruit is stored immedi- 
ately. Russetted fruit will shrivel sooner 
but that which is thoroughly sound with 
unbroken skin does best. Mechanically 
cooled houses are most effective for the 
temperature and moisture, both important 
items, can be controlled. Home storage 
houses should be more common but they 
should be provided with some means where- 
by the air can be quickly changed; over 
night if need be. Moisture in a storage 
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house is a benefit if the temperature is cool 
but if = it a pate. Smaller Lycoat 
ages are better for storage purposes bu 

barrels are satisfactory with good keeping 
varieties of apples. 


OOOO 

Marketing fruit depends upon successful 

arketing f Sy Se aca 
man lives nowadays who can ages § 
market a half-colored, poorly pack 
wormy box of apples. A great many times 
growers are disappointed in sales ior any 
one of these reasons. The freight, —_ 
and refrigeration changes are just as muc 
on an inferior box of apples as on a first- 
class pack. In order to reach the best re- 
sults in marketing we must stop and do it 
quickly, this shipping of inferior fruit. 
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Get This Book 


Know About 1917 
Hardie Sprayers | 


Every fruit grower and farmer who ff 
sprays—or who is going to spray— 
should send for this book today. Ittells # 
about the real, economical and simple Hardie 
line of sprayers—shows what you should 
have in a sprayer to get permanent, lasting jj 
service. It shows the latest in spray rods, + 
nozzles, spray hose, accessories, and supplies. 
Write Today. 

Hardie sprayers represent 17 yearsex- §& 
perience building sprayers exclusively. 
We have learned how to build sprayers that 
give the greatest possible service, operate fora 
low cost, so simply constructed that practic- 
ally all the difficulties of spraying have been 
removed, 


The Ideal Engine 


This engine is without question the 
best spraying engine made. It has 
stood the test of years on 
spray rigs and cement mix- 
ers—the hardest jobs an 
engine can be put to. It is 
built by the Ideal Engine 
Company, who, with R. E. 
Olds at its head, maintains 
the most superior engine of 
any engine built. sr 
THE HARDIE MFG. CO., 10 Hardie Bidg. 

HUDSON, MICH. 
Branches at Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Kansas Ci 


City, Mo.; Hagerstown, Md.; pao ony 
N. Y.; Bentonville, Ark. = 
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When to Prune 


C. A. Green:—Will you please let me 
know when to trim maple trees as well as 
ach and pear trees. I would also like to 
now when to trim grape vines.—David 
Cordingley, N. Y. 


Reply:—The rule for pruning is to prune 
any time after the leaves have fallen in 
November or December, which would mean 
that the trees could be pruned in New York 
state any time from November or Decem- 
ber to May. There are many trees that do 














not require any pruning, especially forest 
trees such as maple or elm. There are many 
fruit trees that do not need pruning, but 
grape vines must be pruned every year, 
cutting off a larger part of all the new growth 
of the past season, leaving spurs with three 
buds on each spur. To explain all that 
might be said in regard to pruning would re- 
quire a good sized book. 

Heading back an apple, peach, pear or 
plum tree severely each year, cutting back 
all the branches, and by repeated cuttin 
during the summer season, as you would 
prune a hedge, would prevent these trees 
ever from growing tall or becoming of great 
size. In other words, you could: make a 





INGEE ROSES 


are a _ their own roots. 

mee. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
= **Guide to Rose Culturc.” De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow thera. It’s free. Send today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., BOX 1252, WEST GROVE, PA. 














SAVE THE TREES 


SOE ei Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 

rant etc., by spraying your trees with 
CAUSTIC 

GOOD StorssFISH OIL 

pes SOAP NOS! 

‘ a. Sure death to tree pests. Contains 

hothing injurious to trees—fertilizesthe 

soil. Used and endorsed by U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture. 

FREE—Our valuable book on Tree and Plant Diseases. 

Write for it today. 


JAMES GOOD. Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


Sunshine Lamp FREF 


300 Candle Power 
SAFE. 


cos NT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom 

we can refer new customers. Take advan- 

tage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. 

Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 

¢,. SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
148Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mc 
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will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2a bottle delivered. Book 6M free. | 


ABSORBINE, §JR., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Hiniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Sweilings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Pain and Infammation. Price $1 and $2 a bottle at 

ists or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 


W. Ryouns, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
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low hedge row of apple trees or of peach 
trees or any other fruit tree by constant 
heading back, but this of course you do not 
desire with your trees. I speak of it only to 
mention the possibilities. 7 





———0 gis 

Watering Newly Set Trees 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—All articles on 
planting make no mention of how much or 
| how long one is to water trees after setting. 


| —Louis Porth, N. J. 








Reply:—I have never greatly favored the 
watering of trees the few weeks or months 
after planting them. When the trees are 
set in the ground during the process of 
planting, if the ground is very dry I favor 
using some water over the partly covered 
roots, leaving the surface dry and loose. If 
after the tree is planted water is poured 
upon the surface it hardens the ground and 
the water seldom works down to the roots, 
therefore is not often very helpful. A fork- 
ful of strawy litter or stable manure placed 
around each tree on the surface of the 
—y NOT in contact with the roots, will 

of more service in keeping the roots 
moist and in a growing condition than will 
barrels or hogsheads of water applied at 
various times on the surface of the soil. 
—_———o-—_—_— 
Orchard Suggestions 

To prevent mice and rabbits barking 

fruit trees take soft axle grease or lard with 
a little tar mixed with it and apply with a 
paint brush. 
To prevent borers in peach trees do not 
| hill the trees. Give level cultivation and 
| leave the ground so a little water will stand 
around the tree after a rain and the borer 
cannot get in.—Isaac Saylor, Neb. 








Editor’s Note:—I hesitate about using 
grease or tar on the trunks or branches of 
any fruit trees, especially if you do not know 
just what the mixture is composed of. I 

ave known trees to be killed by grease and 
tar applications. Wire netting or veneer 


| boards are safe protections from mice and 
| rabbits. 


———o—_—_ 
Shall I Cultivate the Orchard 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I read in your 


| paper about cultivating to improve an or- 


chard. I have two Red Astrachan orchards. 
One of them I plowed three years ago and 
ever since the apples are so small we cannot 
sell them, whereas before plowing and fer- 
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tilizing we top dressed and had fine fruit by 
pruning and spraying. The other orchard, 
which has always been in sod, had about 
400 bushels this year of fine fruit, and we 
have a big market for more. I have taken 
your paper for years and like it the best of 
any fruit paper. I have a state orchard set 
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SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green’s Fruit Grower mailed free 

to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER Co. 

Circulation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 











five years ago just coming into bearing. 


| Any information will be appreciated.—C. 


M. Ottman, Mass. 





Reply:—There are no two orchards pre- 
cisely alike and no two orchards demanding 
the same treatment or attention. It is not 
safe to say that all orchards need to be 


“Prudent questioning is the h 
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Letters From The People 


alf of knowledge.’’—Proverb 





Our Personal Serviee- 
Department 


Green’s Fruit Grower has re- 
markable facilities for doing per- 
sonal service for subscribers. Any 
person who is a subscriber for 
Green’s Fruit Grower and writes us 
enclosing a. two cent stamp, will get 
a prompt reply, no matter what the 
subject is, but we assume that ques- 
tions will be mainly in regard to 
fruit growing and to the purchase 
of lands and advice as to where 
hest to locate. It is possible thata 
subscriber may through this per- 
sonal service get information that 
may be worth to him $100 or even 
$1000. Yesterday a man called up- 
on the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. His home was in Oregon. 
He had sold his farm there and de- 
sired to buy a farm elsewhere but 
was undecided where to locate, 
The advice given him if accepted 
might easily be worth a thousand 
dollars. 

Please bear in mind this Personal 
Service Department of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. When you write us 
do not forget to send in your sub- 
scription. The price is 50 cents per 
year or three years for$1.00. Now 
is the time to do it, 7 











plowed and cultivated. You must bear in 
mind that the soils of different orchards 
differ greatly. Some orchard lands are so 
loose and friable, so full of humus that they 
do not need cultivation as do more clayey 
or tenacious soils. Some orchards that have 
not been plowed for many years have filled 
the soil completely with feeding roots which 
come within a few inches of the surface. To 
plow such a soil even to the depth of four 
inches destroys myriads of feeding roots 
and injures the bearing capacity of these 
trees for several years, which probably was 
the case with your orchard, which you may 
have plowed much deeper than four inches. 

We have all seen large crops of beautiful 
fruit growing on land that has not been eul- 
tivated for many years, but this does not 
make it plain that unplowed orehards are 
the most productive, for we know that on 
the average the orchard that is most care- 
fully cultivated is the one that produces the 
largest crops of finest fruit. 

I know of a large and successful orchard- 
ist. whose soil is a sandy loam, never harden- 
ing or cracking, whose method of cultiva- 
tion is to plow the orchard in early spring, 
cultivate it a little, then allow the weeds to 
grow until they have covered the ground in 
July, when he turns all under again with the 
plow, not plowing deeper than four or five 
inches. Most people are satisfied that 
brighter colored apples are produced on 
land not plowed than on cultivated soil. 

—————0—-—-—_— 
Christmas Gladness 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours 
Sunny little faces, beaming eyes, 

Eager for the chime 
Calling, calling, “Tinkle-tinkle-tink!— 
This is Christmas time!”’— 

Tell me, sonny, youngster—tell me, then, 
Why is Christmas glad to little men? 


No, no, never mind, child, dry your tears, 
Christmas is at hand; 

Dollies, fun and candies are in store, 
Drums and skates and more. 

Isn’t it a joy-day? O I know 

Christmas is so glad, we love it so! 


Once, a little Baby, Christ was born; 
This is all our joy. 

Jesus came, a manger made his bed, 
Humble Hebrew boy. 

This is all the story—’twas for you, 
Rainbow skies eternal, bright and blue. 


Happy, happy Christmas, this is why 
There is joy today: 

Angels came to shepherds with the news 
From the far away. 

Happy, happy Christmas,—hail the morn 

Of the blessed tidings, ‘Christ is born!”’ 
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What Price for Apples 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—We hve abou 

a thousand bushels of nice Spies, Greenings 
and Pound Sweets to sell locally this year, 
but are not posted as to prices. Could you 
tell us about what we ought to get for these 
varieties in A grade?—S. R. Leonard, N. Y. 
Reply:—No one could tell exactly what 
price you should receive for your apples 
until he has inspected them since so much 
depends upon the — which means the 
grading. Fancy Spy apples, each apple 
perfect and well colored, can if sent to the 
right market be sold for any price from $6.00 
to $8.00 per barrel, as I was recently told 
by a leading commission house. A lower 
ade of Spies, known as the New York 
tate “A” Grade, should sell at not less 
than $3.00 per barrel. There are few locali- 
ties that produce fancy Spy apples. New 
York State “A” Greening should sell at 
$3.00 per barrel, and the Pound Sweets at 
the same price. Spy apples are often sold 
at wholesale the same price as other varie- 
ties in large orchards in order to make a 
sale for various kinds, but Spies are in 
special demand and if sold alone ‘should 
bring a higher price than most other varie- 
ties, the same as McIntosh Red, Fameuse 
and Banana apples, _cw-gACGRIGR ud 
sme ; ——_———a Sey 4, a 

Strawberries for Spring Planting 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—We have a lot of 
nice new strawberry plants and wish to 
plant them next spring. What is the proper 
way to keep them over winter? Should we 
dig them and bunch them? If so, where is 
the best place to keep them and how? 

Can you tell me how to propagate bar- 
berry shrubs. Can they be started from 
cuttings. If so, when?—Jerry Shetler, O. 








Reply :—Do not dig the strawberry plants 
until you are ready to plant them next 
spring. The proper time to plant them is as 
early next spring as the ground becomes dry 
enough for working properly. Be careful 
to plant them deep enough but not too deep. 
Notice how deep they are now growing and 
attempt to plant them at that depth. Bar- 
berry plants are often grown from seeds, 
but I assume they can be grown from cut- 
tings, though I have never grown any in 
that way. 

—_—_———_-_0"" 


Effect of Budding Trees 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Does 
the root on which the peach is budded 
change the nature and quality of the 
peach? If an Elberta ch is budded 
on a clingstone root will the coming peach 
be a clingstone? Also in apples will the 
stock in any way change the fruit of the 
bud or graft?—W. P. M. Kunkle, Pa. 


Reply :—It is possible that the root of the 
each tree may be changed somewhat by 
Pudding another variety on to that tree. 
If an Elberta peach bud is inserted on a4 
elingstone root or stock, the fruit will be 
clingstones. In apples the stock does or may 
change the character of the root and slightly 
the fruit, but this change will scarcely be 
noticed. ‘There are many things relating to 
budding and grafting as it affects the roots 
ni = which have not been clearly un- 
olded. 


f 





—_——_—_0-—-—_—"" 
Poor Man on a Farm 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Please 
let me make a few suggestions in reference 
to the article “Poor Man on a Farm.” A 
poor man cannot buy a farm without money 
or security, therefore first go on a farm as 
tenant. Then you have your house rent, a 
good garden and all the fruit you need for 
family use. The refuse from the kitchen 
will keep a pig and in the fall you can buy 4 
little extra feed to finish up the fattening. 
There is your meat for one year. Then 
keep about twenty hens and raise all the 
chickens you can. They with the eggs will 
help keep down grocery bills, 

There is also work on the farm that 
women and children can do. I know this by 
experience. For instance, I have made 
garden, raked hay and wheat stubble, set 
cabbages with a cabbage setter, and pick 
and sorted apples and peaches. We have 4 
large apple and peach orchard,“ We had 
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— but there are no apples this year. 
ou may say clothes cost so much. By 
careful selection one can manage the clothes 
question very nicely. Have nourishing but 
plain food. 

I am @ widow and have two sons living 
with me. Each son has a farm. One rents 
his farm and works the home farm. The 


other son has a farm across the road from aj 


the home farm. Both are paying for them. 
This is a hard year but there will be better 
times next year. Our farms are in the fruit 
section about two miles from Lake Ontario. 
We have lived on this farm thirty-six years. 
Small children can help in many little ways 
if brought up to do so. To get along well 
on & farm one must get up early and make 
work count.—Mrs. Nelson Tenny, N. Y. 


—_—_——_0O-—_-— 
Pruning Nut Trees 
E. C. S. of Illinois inquires about the 
method of trimming nut trees in order to 
produce the best trees. 


Reply :—If you desire nut trees to be low- 
headed you will surely cut off nearly all of 
the side branches, which will result in 
a low-headed tree, but if pee desire a fairly 
high-headed tree, which I think possibly is 
best for @ walnut tree, you will cut off the 
lower branches and cut back the top 
branches to the point where you desire the 
head to start. In other words, I would 
trim it much as I would trim an apple or 
pear tree, 


——-9 
Successful Fruit Growing 
. Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Three 
years ago I bought a small run down place 
of 5% acres on the outskirts of Ilion, N. Y. 
The place is well-known by the fine orchard 
that once stood on the place. About thirty 
of the trees are still standing. Some are 
over two feet in diameter. The trees have 
been as old people lived here and 
could not take care of the place. I am 
trimming out wagon loads of dead 
limbs a thick growth of limbs every 
winter and am trying to put new life 
in the trees and bigger apples. 

I have about 100 fruit trees on the. 
place now, large and small. The frit 
seems to be very small this yeas. | 
think on account of the long @reagh 
-and terrible heat. I grafted ear 
for the first time in my life and bad 
good luck. This year I many 
more and every one lived. Some of 
the scions grew more than four feet 
long. I grafted to Pound Sweet, 
Rhode Island Greening and McIntosh. 
Next } expect to graft some 
Northern Spys and Spitzenburg. 

Every one of the trees that I 
bought at Rochester, N. Y., lived 
and are growing nicely. I expect to 
put in another order by spring. 

i am working in the typewriter 
factory here in Ilion. When I first 
moved here I had about two acres 
in garden besides the fruit trees, but 
that is too much for one man without 
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The Big Red Apple in the Little 
Red Schoolhouse 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—This 
is an age when the value of preparedness 
and the necessity of oe against a 
possible foe have been forcibly demon- 
strated. In Europe children are trained up 
as soldiers. ‘There war has been a contin- 
menace. We are more fortunately 
situated. While even with us there is a, 


chance for trouble, we have time for other- 


things. The every day battle of life is in, 
i a strenuous affair, and we cannot; 
afford to overlook any aid or commence our: 
preparation too early. With us every, 
schoolhouse is a fortress. We fortify: our. 
children with intelligence and learning;. but 
that is not enough. Why not go a stepfur- 
ther and adopt a measure that will not:only, 
improve the deportment, better the: atten. 
tion and increase the ability of the-children, 
to learn, but also improve their-Health, and 
form habits that will prove inyaluable in 
after life. All this I claim fon-the fruit or 
apple habit. It will do all this. and leave 
the children free from desire for strong 
drink and other pernicious: things. Two 
apples a day will suffice. 

My plan is to have a pness-the-button 
contrivance filled with apples at each of the 
two schoolroom doors, so that at recess 
twice a day, when the children go out to 
play, they can each press, the button and get 
an apple. If any child, has been disobedient, 
he foregoes the asaya ged apple. The 
apple growers have: only to demonstrate. 


the value of this plam to have it adopted: by; 


the state. New, York, the greatest ap 
producing stat¢,, could well afford to set am 
example to the world in view of the benefit 
that would 8eGyR, not only to the ehildren, 
but to one & ts leading industries. Prove 
the worth i and other states will fall in 
line, amd even ‘foreign countries, might 
adopt the plan, — 

A nation’s power and greatness depend 


out, it wilt be when the fruit growers decide 
to foster the apple eng bee oy ew o—- 
generation by sending the bi p 
the little = ees cea tay, 8 
_——_0---_-—- 
Currants in Hot Localities should be 
Planted on North Side of Fence 

I; have bought trees and plants from 
Rochester Nurseries for over thirty years. 
Ihave been very suecessful in growing profi- 
table crops. I make more money on five 
aeres. of fruits than on eighty acres raising 


farm crops. Stra rasp! an 
blackberries axe sold here at fitable 
prices. All bush, firaits grow well. I have to 


plant currants: om the north side of a fence 
to be shaded from the mid-day sun, which 
in, Missouri is very hot. — and other 
tree fruits are table. trees bear 
younger than im many of the northern 
states.—Jacob, Faith, Missouri. 


————_9-—__——_——_ 
Our Method of Sowing Vetch 

Green’s, Fruit Grower:-—We have a 
method of seeding down our orchards to 
vetch that may of value to some one 
if you eare to publish it. Our method with 
this is also, a httle out of the ordinary, yet 
we have the word of one Orange County 
Farm Bureau Agent for it that we have the 
hest: cover crop seen of it in these 
parts and his opinion is corroborated by 
others who have had some chance to visit 
onchards im various parts of the state. 

In the first place, we inocculated our seed 
eaneftully, ing our orchard down with 
it and a mixture of clover as we had done 
before, This was three years ago. The 
vetch caught fairly well and we decided to 
work our trees only one way in order to 
save enough seed of our own growing for 
the erop the next season. We worked to 
the trees as closely as we could conveniently, 
but the strips that we left averaged three 
er four feet in width. : 

The seed matured about the middle of 
July at which time we pulled it by 





ieee . = 





The man in 


illustration wanted to buy an auto- 
wwe the money. - He secured the money 
us planning and careful attention 


hand and left it in little heaps to draw 
off and thresh. 

(Vetch is hardly fast at the roots 
at all, and we once gathered a half 
acre of it up with a horse rake with- 
out cutting it off.) In this way we 
cleaned up an eight acre orchard in 
about half a day, two men and a boy 
doing the work. Here and there, 
however, there would be left a 
or two of seed fast to some so 
it was decided that we could proba y 
seed down this orchard well enou 
with what seed had been left in the 
field if we were to draw an ordinary 
peg-tooth harrow through the or- 
chard rows Across the strips, the 

ds. that got tangled in the teeth 
being allowed to shell oyt as the hay- 
row progressed. The results were far 
better than we had hoped for, in 
fact, and as even a stand of it as 
could possibly be desired started in 
growing immediately after the next 
rain. Of the vines that were drawn 








a horse and working in the shop 
every day, so I am just going to take care of 
my fruit. I have about 175 bushels of apples 
to pick this fall. I sprayed my trees twice. 
_ I wrote this letter as I thought it would 
interest you and the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower.—A. Fred Seiler, N. Y. 
Enclosed find one dollar for three 
years’ subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. I have taken it for twenty- 
five years and would not be without it. 
—Edgar Van Sicklert, New York. 








Watch Your Copy 


of 
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[° you find a renewal blank 
between its pages it means 
that your subscription should 
be renewed at once. Fill in 
and mail the blank as soon as 
you find it, so that you will 
be sure to get every copy of the | 


paper. 











on the fitness of her citizens, and that 
largely rests on the training acquired in the 
public schools. Learning is not all that is 
needed. Good habits and a sound body 
are of equal importance. We all know of 
habits that cause man’s downfall. There 
are also good habits that will fortify a child 
against the temptations encountered in the 
battle of life, and one of the best of these is 
the fruit eating habit. It has just as strong 
@ hold as some bad habits. With me fruit 
is not only a luxury, but a necessity, the 
result of habit. 

The two apples a day in school will give 
the children better digestion, clearer brains, 
cleaner teeth, quieter dispositions, and they 
will be better students. It would also prove 
an incentive to good behavior with a con- 
sequent lessened strain on the teacher, who 
would welcome the plan wherever intro- 
duced. You have only to demonstrate its 
great value to have the legislature pass 
laws that.will provide for free apples in the 
schools. The cost to you will be trifling. 
Send only your best apples to market and 
you will never swamp it. Send your sec- 
onds to school. If you prune and spray 
your trees properly and thin your fruit, you 
will have no culls. Manufacturers spend 
thousands of dollars to build up a, demand 
for their products. You can aegomplish 
the same ends with scarcely any: eash out- 
lay, in fact, make it pay you a profit after 
it is once introduced. If evex the wisdom of 
casting your bread upon the waters is borne 


off and threshed out in the barn we 
drew back more of the seed, but sold some, 
seeded down other orchards etc., and figured 
that the crop had turned in about $40 
worth of seed altogether, where only ex- 
pense is usually expected. 

This will be our method of reseeding all 
our orchards to vetch for a cover crop in 
the future, although this year has proven 
so wet that we have not Be Dene to clip 
up the vetch in the rows except in one 
young orchard heavily laden with fruit. 
The trees are throwing out an excellent 
growth and never looked healthier. How- 
ever, we have no intention of making this 
a practice as we prefer harvesting apples 
to vetch. On the other hand, he who cannot 
take advantage of an unusual condition, 
and turn it to his advantage now and then, 
because of iron rules, is hardly fitted to farm. 
—H. P. Demarest, N. Y. 


_ OCC" 
Whether the grindstone of life wears a 
man down or polishes him up depends 
entirely on the stuff he is made of.—The 


Youth’s Companion. 





kets, etc. Catalog 
L.J. Farmer, Box 707, Pulaski, W.Y.. 











Tree Protectors 
Made of Wood Veneer 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.50 
per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y, 
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Ditching and 
Terracing 





35 t buys 

Made Easy—*>. ee eaeriol 
, Ditcher 

Terracer 


Will prevent crop failures. Cuts V-shaped 
ditch, cleans old ditches, remarkable 
dirt mover. Does work of 50 to 100 mea. All 


THE 


steel. Reversible-throws 
dirt either side, adjust. 
able for narrow or wide cut. 
10 Daya Free Trial, Write. 
Nay _ Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Cc., inc. 
@ Box 113 Owensboro, Ky. 


Cuis 1200 Yards 2-Foot Ditch 
in One Day--Gocsc Down 4 Feet 
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Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure 


is the standard remedy for 
bruises, cuts, rope burns orany 
wounds on horses or cattle. 
Cures collar and saddle galls 
while the horse works—no lost 
time. Fine for curing sore teats 
in cows. Heals mange and other 
skin Note the work- 
horse trade mark—found only 
on the genuine—accept no sub- 
stitute. At your dealer’s or di- 
rect from 


us. 
Send today for Account Book 
and sample—both free. Now 
is the time to start your 1917 
accounts. Address, 
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Will provide you with a good livelihood the year *round. Long growing season makes inten 
fitable. Fruit, poultry and garden truck thrive lustily. Close tothe 
great markets of North and West. Good shipping facilities and low freight rates. Mild congenial 
climate, excellent roads, schools, churches and neighbors. Rich, fertile, well-watered farm lands in 
this “Land of a at $15 per acre and up Write for information, booklets, maps and other 
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HF. H. LaBaume, Agricultural Agent, N.&W.Ry., | 227 N.&W.Blig., Roanoke, Va. Aag3 
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for this Library of 24 Farm Books? 
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(1) Timely Editorials. (2) Practical Agriculture. (3) (x 

; R : : 4-15) Two Complete Novels. (16-17) Two Volumes of 
Money Crops. (4) Farming Suggestions. (5) Live Stock. The H Short Stories. (18) Cooking Recipes. (19) Boys and Girls. 
{s) wee 3 (7) psec tan yee a Si Ppl e ome (20) Fancywork. (21) Dressmaking. (22) Health Talks 
et an arketing. (10 itor’s Chat. (11) Specia ops. 4 : cs Lk ii 
(12) Fruits and Vegetables. (13) Practical Farm Helps. (23) Household Suggestions. (24) Family Counselor. 
































A Year’s Numbers of Farm and Home 





Contain enough reading matter to make a 
library of twenty-four volumes on 
the subjects listed above. 


Each of its twenty-four issues contains enough reading matter 
to fill an ordinary novel size book and the intensely practical 
suggestions on every phase of rural life make Farm and Home 
equally valuable to every member of the family, whether living 
on a big farm or in the village with just a back yard garden. 

























Four Good Features 


“Farm and Home contains four fea- 
tures I notice especially: First, its 
farm problems; second, its legal ad- 
vice; third, its veterinarian advice; 
fourth, its advertising department. I 
have strict confidence in every adv. 
in Farm and Home because it is 
backed up by Farm and Home.”— 
[M. J. Walker, N.C. 


Advice Worth While 


“I, myself, am somewhat of a swine 
man, and in conclusion I want to say 
that Farm and Home has gone a long 
way toward helping me to succeed in 
the venture. I look to Farm and 
Home when I want advice worth 
while.”—[Ira J. Moon, Tennessee. 


A File of 30 Years 


“Please continue sending Farm and 
Home to me. We have taken Farm 
and Home for the past 30 years, and 
you can judge what we think of it 
when I tell you we have them all to 
this day.”—[John Harmon, IIlinois. 


FARM AND HOME, 7 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


What Our Subscribers Say: 


Farm and Home Protection 


“I want to thank you for your 
prompt advice. I will surely speak a 
good word for Farm and Home any 
time I can. If all editors were like 
Farm and Home’s, there would not 
be so much swindling done in the 
U. S."—[Irving Pond, Colorado. 


Stopped All But Farm and Home 


“No, I do not want to stop Farm 
and Home, because I like it. I had 
five or six other papers coming and I 
stopped them all, just for Farm and 
Home, but I am not going to stop 
Farm and Home so long as I can get 
the price.’—{H. L. Baumgaertel, 
New York. 


From a New Subscriber 


“A copy of your paper, sent to one 
of your patrons, was left in our box 
by mistake, and I like the paper bet- 
ter than any farm paper I have seen 
for some time. Kindly enter my name 
for next issue.”—[Mrs. H. S. Mar- 
shall, Mo. 








Sample Copy Free 


The farm section, with its timely editorials and suggestions on 
poultry, live stock, dairying, fruits, vegetables, marketing, farm helps, 
improvements and business talks edited by actual farmers with no 
theories, but with a practical every-day knowledge as to the real needs 
on the farm, makes it appeal strongly to the men folks. 












The home section, with its continued stories, short stories, cooking 
recipes, fancywork, dressmaking, health talks, entertainment and young 
folks’ department, is edited by a real farm woman who knows from 
actual experience just what is valuable and interesting to the women 
folks, boys and girls in the rural districts. 










Farm and Home is issued twice a month (24 times a year), is clean, 
bright and reliable all the way through, well printed and generously 
illustrated. It is one of the oldest semi-monthly farm publications, 
established 37 years ago, continually increasing its circulation until 
now it has 650,000 subscribers, in every state in the Union. 
















50 Cents a Year 


Why Not Subscribe Now ? 
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BOB’S WIFE 
(Continued from Page 1) 

It was a cool, damp day in August that 
they arrived. Uncle Jason brought the 
women and children in the spring wagon 
and let the —- walk the half-mile from 
the junction. Aunt Sophy, busy about the 
kitchen, was not aware of their approach 
until the children burst -in at the door. 
Mrs. George and Mrs. Will were, as usual, 
quite effusive in their greetings. The 
stranger stood quietly behind them, quite 
forgotten in the general uproar. A tiny 
little lady she was, with soft brown eyes 
and a mouth so sweet and sympathetic that 
one glance was sufficient to di Aunt 
Sophy of any previously acquired prejudice. 
She was clad in a plain brown tailored suit 
that fitted her little form to eS 
and on her head, instead of the looked-for 
picture hat, was a little toque of the same 
color. When she spoke her voice was sweet 
and low, while just a touch of the soft 
southern accent added charm to her speech. 
She looked up, hesitating half shyly, for 
Aunt Sophy’s own excessive shyness made 
her appear uncordial. Then she said: 

“This is Aunt Sophy I know,” and put- 
ting her arms around the older woman’s 
plump shoulders she kissed her on the cheek 
and Aunt Sophy responded with a warmth 
that surprised even herself. Bob, coming 
up at that moment, on the pretense of think- 
ing he had only Aunt Sophy, caught them 
both in his long muscular arms, huggin 
them so vigorously as to bring a series 0 
gasps and laughing, half-smothered pro- 
tests from both. This last boyish caper of 
Bob’s put everybody at their ease and the 
last vestige of Aunt Sophy’s shyness dis- 


en they all sat down for a few minutes’ 
chat after which Aunt Sophy set about her 
preparations for supper and Uncle Jason 
went to milk his Jerseys in while 
Bob and Constance with the children at 
their heels, started out for a tour of the 
haunts of his boyhood. The sign not being 
= for the swinging of the hammocks, 
rs. George and Mrs. Will betook them- 
selves to the parlor where they awaited the 
summons to supper. 
After the meal was over they returned to 
the parlor, where they e in an anise 
mai iscussion of a new embroidery 
stitch, named their various friends who 
were working waists in that particular 
stitch and described to the minutest detail 
the pattern of each; that subjeet ex- 
hausted, they discussed the latest bits of 
scandal and gossip of their set. 
All this held but little interest for Con- 
stance and she took no part in it. She was 
too broad-minded to be dependent for con— 
versation upon the scandal and petty hap- 
penings of her little world, and it was this 
quiet reserve and distant politeness that 
had won for her the reputation her sisters- 
in-law had en , at the farm. ~ sat 
et of the bounteous supper Aunt 
Sophy served and the work it must 
have taken to prepare it. Bob had said she 
kept ‘no servant—where was Bob she won- 
dered—and would it be out of place for her 
to go ‘to the kitchen and help with the 
dishes? At last she slipped out and searched 
her way thru the rooms until she came to a 
closed door from behind which came the 
sound of laughter and song: 
“T had a dream de odder night 
When eberyt’ing was still, 

I tho’t I saw Susanna 
A-comin’ down de hill. 

A buckwheat cake was in her mouf, 
A tear was in her eye; 

Says I, I’m comin’ from de souf, 

usanna don’t you cry.” 

It was Bob’s voice. She pushed the door 
open softly and stood unobserved upon the 
threshold. ‘There was Bob with one of 
Aunt aaeky & big aprons tied around him, 
wiping the dishes that she washed, at the 
same time ~~ and drawing his face 
into all sorts of contortions for the enter- 
tainment of the children, two of whom were 
perched upon the wood box, two squatted 
tailor fashion, upon the floor while the 

oungest occupied Uncle Jason’s knee. 

he old people seemed to be enjoying it 
almost as much as the children an * 
leaning —- the door jamb, watched ‘the 
scene with lazy amusement. —s up 
he spied Constance in the opposite door- 
‘way. "sy > 

“What do you think of it?” he asked. 

She lai and the children broke into 
@ shriek of delight. Bob ron ag short. 

“Hello Constance,” he ed. “Come 
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to the show? Well come right in. I knew 
my talent would draw a crowd.” 

“No,” she laughed, “I came to help Aunt 
Sophy with the dishes.” 

‘Well, you can’t,—I’ve got the job. To- 
morrow you wy 4 wipe dishes to your heart’s 
content,” and he shoved a chair into the 
circle which she gladly accepted, and be- 
came one of the happy audience at this 
impromptu minstrel show. 

he dishes washed and put away, all 
repaired to the parlor and the family photo- 
graphs were brought out. Constance 
seated herself inthe middle of the old hair- 
cloth sofa with Uncle Jason on one side and 
Aunt Sophy on the other. This arrange- 
ment left no room for Bob, so in order to 
near, he hunted up an old footstool made 
of tin cans and covered with cloth, (and 
which olla; under him later in the 
sree) folded up his long legs and seated 
himself upon it at his wife’s feet, from which 
point of vantage he could see the familiar 
pictures upside down. 

There were the uncles, the aunts and the 
cousins, first, second and third. Constance 
patiently looked at them all, but her face 

t up with a new interest and a tender light 
crept into her dark eyes when they showed 
her a chubby smiling baby that Aunt Sophy 
said was Bob. They showed her another of 
Bob at four, where he had his mouth puck- 
ered 7 to cry but tried manfully to keep 
back the tears in order to see the little bird 
which the prevaricating picture man told 
him would presently appear. Constance 
laughed merrily at the woeful little coun- 
tenance and Bob solemnly informed her 
that it was no laughing matter. : 

While Aunt Sophy put away the pictures 
Constance strolled over to the organ and 
glanced thru some of the old song-books. 

“Do you play?” inquired Uncle Jason. 

“Yes,” she answered adnate; 

“y 8’ pose you play a peanner 2? 

“Yes,” she pont 9 ag#in. / 

“T’d like to hear you play a little, but if 
you’re used to a peanner I s’pose you could- 
n’t do much with that old organ. That’s 
what the girls say,” indicating Mrs, George 
and Mrs. Will. 

“Perhaps I could er of these,” 
she said taking up the Gospel Hymns. 

“Oh do—if you can,” urged Aunt Sophy. 
And so she sat down at the little wheazy 
organ that had not been cleaned or tuned 
rod + and played “Jesus Lover of my 


The old people sat side by side on the 
sofa, with hi tilted a little to one side, 
listening intently, delightedly,—strikingly 
alike in attitude and expression as the old 
familiar air carried them back to the days 
of their youth. f . 

“Wasn’t that nice!” exclaimed Aunt 
Sophy when she had finished. 


“T should say it was,” Uncle 
Jason. ‘Don’t you ever sing I like to 
hear the singin’.’ 


“I’m not much of a singer,” said Con- 
stance modestly. “However, we might t 
one. Come Bob—come everybody—we’ 


all sing together.” 
Bob promptly jum up and led Aunt 
Sophy to the organ. rs. rge and Mrs. 


Will, who sat at the opposite side of the 


room, yawning and looking bored, made no jj 


motion to respond. Will was taking a nap 
in an easy chair. George who was holding 
his sleeping youngest, begged to be excused. 
The other four were raising “high jinks” in 
the dining room and knew little and cared 
less about what was going on in the parlor. 

The three sang a number of hymns o 
Aunt Sophy’s selection and finally wound 
up the program with “Home Sweet Home,” 
and “Annie Laurie.” All this time Uncle 
Jason sat alone upon the sofa, keeping time 
with his foot and humming along in the 
wake of the singers without ever striking a 
note that anyone could detect. 

“Jason nase met — ep ee him,” 
laughed Aunt Sophy by way of apology. 

“T have, too,” he protested, oe know I 
have fer I know mighty well there’s never 
much got out. Couldn't you play a little 
dance music?” 

(To Be Continued) 


—_———_0---——-_" 
Listen, Young Man! 

Complaining young man, a word to you: 
Are you finding fault because the World 
isn’t doing the right thing by you? 

Do you think your hours of service are 
too long, your ——— too low, and your work 
too hard? Kindly ask your father in the 
light of his experience what he thinks about 


it. 
Let him tell you what the hours of labor 


f tions are extreme. 


were when he was a boy—the meager wages 
he received, the unsanitary conditions of the 
shop, the lack of holidays or even half-holi- 
days, the early call to duty and the late 
blowing of the whistle when evening came. 
Let your father tell you of the frugal 
home of his boyhood days, the meager fare, 
the lack of luxuries and the absence of sum- 
mer vacations. Let him tell you how happy 
he and your mother were under conditions 
that to you would impel a spirit of revolt. 
There are not only se machines for 
the good mother, but you will find an organ 
or a piano and perhaps a talking machine 
for your sister. Your table is well supplied 
with what you need and with many things 
that in your father’s boyhood were luxuries 
far beyond his reach. . 
Stop and think of these things, complain- 
ing young man, and then answer the ques- 
tion, “ ou as good a citizen as your 
father?” —"“Leslies Weekly.” . 
— 
Helpful Automobile Hints 
Because oil has a disintegrating effect, 
not only on rubber, but on cotton and fabric 
as well, care should be taken to see that the 
wiring for electric lighting and engine start- 
ing system is well protected. If oil is per- 
mitted to remain on the wiring the insula- 
tion will in time be softened so that the 
slightest chafing will cause the bare copper 
to be exposed and a short circuit or a leak- 
age of current follow. 


When a motor is hot care should be taken 
not to pour cold water into the cooling sys- 
tem too rapidly. When the cold water 
strikes the over-heated cylinders it is very 
apt to crack same, due to the rapid con- 
traction which takes place. 











When the proper oil level in the crank 
case is determined the installation of a 
drain cock in each compartment will enable 
the operator to keep his oil at a fixed level. 
This is an inexpensive installation and may 
obviate considerable trouble. 


A cause of fan breakage that is rather 
common is the running of the fan when con- 
siderably out of balance, which results in 
setting up stresses that the sheet metal 
often will not withstand. If a fan does not 
turn true it should be made to do so by 
bending back into position the blade that 
has been bent or bringing the circumferen- 
tial wire or band into shape if it has been 
distorted. Often a fast running fan, if 
much out of balance, will set up a notice- 
able vibration, which is hard on the fan 
bearings as well as the fan itself. 


Small particles of metal in the bottom of 
crank case, and small pieces getting into the 
oil pump if once , may interfere with 
the action of the check valve. The screens 
necessarily are of rather coarse mesh and 








good size particlesmay pass through. Drain- peake 


ing the oil occasionally and washing the 


case is advisable. 


——————-0—-— 
A Fact as to Editors 
“Tf yousee an editor who pleases every- 
body, there will be a glass plate over his 
face and he will not be standing up.”—Col- 
ers. 
——_ ?O- 
“Domestic Green Fruit 
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Storage Apples 

_ Altho the apple crop of the United States | 
is estimated as ten per cent less than it was | 
last year, the investigations made by the 
Department of Agriculture show that the 
amount in cold storage exceeds that of a 

ear ago by more than 15 per cent, the num- 

r of barrels being 5,332,157, as against 
4,617,331 barrels last year. Comparing 
this with the estimate of the year’s apple 
crop of 76,670,000 barrels, we find that only 
about 7 per cent of the crop was put in cold 
storage and about 514 “ong cent of the crop 
last year. In spite of the larger amount in 
storage the prices range from 20 to 50 per 
cent higher than a year ago. This is pos- 
sibly due to the greater consumption, made 
possible by the better times. 


—_———_C—___"_" 

The farmer and his family make up about 
forty per cent of the population of the na- 
tion and have more than forty per cent of 
its purchasing power says Marco Morrow. 
The agricultural wealth of the country is 
more than $50,000,000,000 which is greater 
by two and one-half times the value of all 
the railways and railway equipment in the 
United States. The six million farms in 
the United States produce annually new 
wealth—not paper profits, but real wealth 
coaxed from the soil by patient labor and 
scientific care—to the value of $10,000,000,- 
000—three times as great as the annual 
gross income of all the railroads. Some of 
this $10,000,000,000 goes into the bank, but 
the vast bulk of it enters immediately into 
the channel of active trade in exchange for 
the necessities and luxuries of life produced 
by the urban population. 


—————-0-— 

The Magistrate—“The officer says you 
have no employment or trade of any kind.” 
The Vag—“He’s got me wrong, your Honor. 
I’m a rock-breaker emeritus te the state.” 
—“Puck.”’ t 








Classified Advertisements 


gesfauns 40k op tops teams thee eon Series 
ment and no type larger t. e 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any ing at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every ler. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. ( 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


NEW YORK STATE Farms offer splendid op- 
portunities. Tell us what kind of farm you want 
and how much cash you can poy down, and we will 
prepare purposely for you a of just such places 
in many parts of the State. The Farm Brokers’ 
Association, Inc., Oneida, N. Y. Other offices 
throughout the State. 


PROFITABLE _ FRUIT FARMS along Chesa- 

1 and Ohio road, Attractive prices and 
easy terms. Finest specimens of fruit, such as wine- 
saps, pippins, etc., flourish along slopes of Alleghany 
and Blue Ridge Mountains. Convenient to large 
Eastern markets. Good roads, schools and churches. 
Write for free illustrated booklet of farm homes in 
the Southland. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
C. & O. Rwy., Room 553, Richmond, Va. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT LANDS for sale. 
Waite, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 











E. R. 








FOR SALE 
» DUROC PIGS $16 pair. Pedigreed. S. O. Weeks, 
fe ,O. 





New York—APPLES—Market active De Graff, 0 


especially for fancy stock. 
lling well, but outside quota- 
PEACHES—The few 
arriving sell fairly but at low prices.  Y 
Apples—Duchess of O., p. bbl . .$1.75@3.00 

—aAlexander, per bbl...... 1.75@3.50 


and firm, 
PEARS—Se 


—Jonathan, per bbl....... 2.00@5.00 
—Snow, per bbl.......... 1.75@4.00 
—York Imperial, per bbl... 1.75@3.50 
—Gravenstein, per bbl.... 1.75@4.00 
—Maiden’s Blush, per bbl.. 1.00@0.00 
—Wealthy, per bbl....... 2.00@4.00 
—Fall Pippin, per bbl..... 1.75@4.50 
—Holland Pippin, per bbl.. 1.75@4.50 
—Twenty-Ounee, per bbl.. 1.75@4.50 
—King, per bbl.......... 1.50@4.00 
—Hubbardson, per bbl.... 1.25@3.00 
—Ben Davis, per bbl...... 1.25@2.75 
—Baldwin, per bbl........ 1.25@3.00 
—Greening, per bbl....... 1.50@5.00 
—Tallman Sweet, per bbl.. 1.25@2.75 
Pears—Le Conte, per bbl...... 2.00@3.00 
—Kieffer, per bbl......... 1.50@2.50 
—Bartlett, per bbl........ 2.50@5.50 
—Seckel, per bbl......... 3.00@6.50 
—Howell, per bbl......... 2.50@5.00 
Peaches—State, per basket.... .35@ .65 


—State, per bushel basket. 1.50@1.75 





MILCH GOATS, Write George 
2916 East Central Wichita, Kansas. 


2000 FERRETS._ Prices and bookfree. WN. 
Knapp, Rochester, O. 


FRUIT, POULTRY, VEGETABLE catalogue 
postpaid. Chapin Farm Agency, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WOULD $150 MONTHLY as General Agent for 
$150,000 corporation and a Ford auto of your own, 
introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, 
Disinfectants, interest you? Then address Royoleum 
Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. 25, Monticello, Ind. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS open to 
Men—Women. $75.00 month. Steady Work. Short 
hours. Common education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free list of itions now obtai 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t Biz, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—CAPABLE FARMER or salesman to 
bark Seen Scie saatemi’ diettaee: Gane 
x ma‘ 0, 

Beiad ate ol rode "Catalish Cocalo 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 

~ PATENTS 


WANTED—Manufacturers are writing 
me. Three books 


Wickersham, 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 
oD) °C 2° a 9 ary Py’ YR) 1 tit ’ Ss i ll if di es- 

C OTE REO ficniseqal. 
‘ve - pees = feeling that a few of re 
*) who ask for money are deserving. I can 

Health y 
Department 

219 (ie Bates a? aa @ = 1 °O:; Next Saturday, wife and I will have been 
Oe 56O'="' OFS married seventy-one years—Henry T. 


only imagine one excuse—danger of starva- 
tion of one’s children, or of physical suffer- 

“Your health is worth more than West, Idaho. 
it can possibly cost you.’’ 


® ing by one’s companions. I believe that if 
—Samuel Johnson. 















3) I were a rich man and were besieged by 
FY} beggars I would always make it a loan. 
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Toothache Remedy 


























Money Saving 
Special Clubs 


Order your magazines from this list and save 
from a fourth to one-half of the regular price. 








sine ag is suffering im a toatioths 
cau y a cavity, just drop a pinch o 
HEALTH NOTES baking soda into it. This will stop it Regular Our 
If your appetite is poor, your health is aching until you can go to a dentist. Risstithe th Price Price 
” ae eae a . imba airy Farmer 1 yr..... ° 
wy ne _ saint we saliva Poultry omeaer seis . | Sa ks tla $1.00 
Fresh cool air at night is a valuable is quickly made into rich blood and tissues. mee ee * 00 0/0 09 '0 16's ° 
tonic. ’ If swallowed it lies fermenting, a vile—un- Green’s Fruit Grower 3 yrs..... 1.00 
speakably vile—mass of poison, causing Regular Price................ $2.00 
To fill out a thin face, eat nourishing food, pain and illness. : : 
drink warm milk, sleep a great deal, do _ Let's take more time and know the joy/{ Boy’s Magazine 1 yr............ $1.00 $1 00 
not worry. which comes wi unding good health. 
rey Stop eating when appetite is satisfied. mere roe Journal lyr..... Po) |) bi 
Spinach has great mperiens qualities and We need but little if we eat slowly—taste. | 9 Ss : eos Grower lyr...... -50) 
is better than medicine for constipation. ———_o——_ egular Price................ ; 
‘ age a0 as to —_ again? - agen Mc “A 1 $2.00 
Alcohol in excessive quantities is inju- you were a farmer.” Green—“You made | cCall’s Magazine M.1yr...... 50 
rious es ae. great the same mistake I did.”—‘Judge. Kimball’s Dairy Farmer + 1 yr $ | ae $1.00 
amount o itio r upon them. G ’ si v4 ae 
reen’s Fruit Grower M.1yr.... .50 






















































































The whites of eggs and powdered alum PROX SREP EO ae Raesuter Prite................ 1.50 — 
made into a paste is a good home remedy Aa Ke eset: Rend: IS eS : 3 , $ 
for a menieed ankle. It has proved almost c a ma ‘ nd s we mY M. Lyr......... .$1.00) 1 20 SS 
a specific. unt Hanna’s oman’s World M.1yr......... 035 $ oe 
an me) ei tea REE: Cok a sevebeessans . Lt) 
Bathe often! Health comes from keeping KY § ¢ Prairie Farmer M. 1 yr.......... 50 AQ 
the pores open so that the skin may help { Replies Green’s Fruit Grower M.1y:.... .50) i 
carry off aoe sf IN 655 Voges oud $2.35 M4 
Systematic drinking of pure water is a QO CR RAC AIA oats, aed McCall’s Magazine M. 1 yr...... $ .50) $1 00 fo 
° 
Sccccsccecsceosese e a 


fine remedy for many ills. As a means of 
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keeping one in good health, it has no 
—,- S Aunt Hannah Criticised if Poultry Success M. 1 yr......... 50 
One subscriber (an unmarried lady)' ff Green’s Fruit Grower M. 1. yr... .50 
Seven essentials for health. Sunlight, writes that she does not like some of Aunt R Sor Pet $1.50 
fresh air, pure eee: mrecttions food, ~ wagon sayings. _ a oe ss esu ar SPE . 
ortab: othi out door exercise € marrying question. on In ‘ 
ae ee a : oe ought to put that first and foremost. | Green’s Fruit Grower M. OT FA Ss $1.00 
_ wot or eee = doin §f Farm and Home Semi-M.1yr... .50 
Always have a little bottle of glycerine this world, and to live mght and do our| ; 1.50. 
and earbolie lotion’ in the house. Apply duty is what people ought to do. A single eae Wwbee. os 5 soils 5. 5 esis $1.50 
to any cut, scratch or abrasion immediately Person is as honorable as anybody. 5 . « 
and it will act as an antiseptic as well as a Green’s Fruit Grower 1 year with— 
cure. Aunt Hannah’s Reply:—In reply to the R 1 O 
above letter I will say that no writer can egu ar ur 
Chew every morsel until reduced to Please everyone with what she writes, and L ‘ Price Price 
liquid in the mouth. Thorough chewing 00 writer can feel assured that everything American Agriculturist W. lyr................ $1.50 $1.25 
develops “appetite juice” in the stomach She says is a wise utterance. We all have|j’ American Bee Journal M. 1 yr.................. 1.50 1.00 
and combats intestinal autointoxication, a Our limitations. If individuals were to American Boy M. 1 yr 2.00 1.50 
most prolific cause of disease. hesitate about committing any act until SI stats aa ets <a: 6. arene a 34,3, 508" a 9: 809) Od e ° 
0 absolutely and positively assured that his American Nut Journal M. 1 BPs aw ers) Seen hia wit 1.75 1.50 
Foot Ills or = gene ig thy ew > Breeders Gazette W. lyr....................00. 1.50 1.25 a 
very © wo accomp In this EIB SEK ois 5 ae hs Siete ete oe : . ©es 
Your shoes are generally responsible for hig’ world of ours. No, we must push me — M Ae : a : z Se 
all your foot ills. Short shoes cause aon, ahead with the best light we have and take oards a ryman e yr ir at orci. ek cb euch Bo as oO tle ak P . 04 
narrow shoes cause Ingrowing toe nails, an the consequence of occasional censure or Housewife M. 1 yr VeuLbutty treo. Ot eee ee re ee 1.00 75 lie 
son an aan mora reo oat rm a — a downpour or — of criticism. s,s wl. Saag erwuRues 1.50 1.10 
u le o The above writer says that people ought i 
flat heeled will cause a broken arch or in- not to put marriage first and foremost. rise oe M.1 +7 ." ee En ey eS eR ree < x J 
step. A shoe that is of the French style Neither do I. I agree that there are other c a oh sy | SE ; a ras é e Ser 
or ree” ken 7 = questions of as much importance as mar- | ee, a armer oe bo sireauleniteue aatte Res tele eit ahs 1.25 y oxy 
curvature . r noe riage. other’s Magazine M.1yr..................... 2.00 J ~ 
of woaing copaaay, ‘nan any other srticle ‘The above critic says that a single person || Motor imechenice 34. 1 aly Lah IS POROUS 1.50 1.0€ (es 
Callous spots, such as appear on the edge that hype cgd nahn. omns Be: ‘Poien: Ba National Stockman & Farmer W. 1yr........... 1.50 1.25 Ny: 
of the large toe, can be removed by gently that is as moral, upright and just, as Reliable Poultry Journal M.1lyr................ 1.00 75 rYy 
wre 3 go ecm file, and afterward another person, but I contend that , single kL a =e ©. aa ere 1.50 1.35 fe, 
t ; , man or woman is not so important, deserv- i Y 
_ For swollen, tired and aching feet, bathe ing or helpful as the mother or father of a a uthern — — age ‘ 1 eC ee ae aa. ae is 
in water as hot as can be comfortably borne family of children. The mother and the oman Ss Home Companion M. 1 yr............ : . @) 
for about ten minutes ; remove and give them father sacrifice themselves in order to bring Youth’s Companion W.l VI eR ee eee 2.50 2.50 y 
mo — 81x rege shoepe yy oon ate mgm sag? children. an —— a ) 
i hhazel, endangers her life in giving birth to her - ith 
acid bw peng CuRce — cane alum. children. The father must work harder Gr eens Fruit Grower 3 YEARS with MS 
; together, pour @ ‘tue into the palm and longer hours in order that his children | f° American Farming M.3yrs.................... 1.50 1.00 
of the hand and rub the feet well with it. may be clothed and fed. acl Farm Engineering M. 1 yr 1.50 1.00 
ee 6s nsi ler ‘or a moment t e res’ t oO t e ; ‘4 om Fee ee ee ewe ewe eee eee eee eee . . 
Overwork or Lack of Exercise? aniiliiets of the taster of Abilis Tinneln, UTED Bs DO NB. bain ee ieee ees 1.50 1.25 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I must or the mother of Washington, or of Shakes- bok ewesecsvascseecedarts 2.00 1.00 
take issue with you about people dying peare, Michael Angelo,or Roden, the sculp- So os a ocene conasivis eens 1.50 1.00 
from overwork. I don’t believe it. If tor, as compared with the result of sacrifice Southern Ruralist M. 1 1.50 1.00 
had d f, 1 k f hi . . . ° yr P16 © & 6.6. FS @ Bia O's 6 6 O19: 8 6190 6.2 . . 
you said from lack of physical exercise made by an unmarried person. Ss ful Farming M. i 1.25 1.00 
: would — with #2 No, - heart ; If the above critic in saying that I am uccessiu BM. L Yr... eee eee ee ee eee . ¥ 
ailure is not in my belief caused by over- “gone” on the marrying question means . D ‘ 
work anywhere, but is generally the result that I lay too much bed em that subject, If you do not find just the ones you want listed here, send 
of ¢ disarrangement or disturbance. I contend that she és in error, for I do not us your list, and we will quote you a money saving price. 
The one thinks about personal ailmente believe it possible to over estimate the im- 
the better. When you work or when you portance of marriage and of the domestic Send all orders to 
play do your best and never let up. Of life and the rearing and training of a family 
course after we begin to grow old, three of children. If not the greatest question, 9 o 
seore and ten, there is a little let-up in physi- it is one of the great questions with which Green S Fruit Grower Comp any 


eal ability, but only noticeable by compar- humanity has to grapple, thus it pains 
ing d until you get old, in the nine- thoughtful people to see the frivolous atti- 
ties, and then ntaybe you will notice a let- tude taken by many people toward this 
up by comparing years. I congratulate important subject. | 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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- Fruit Trees Will Be Scarce 





a} 

12 

Oy ; ; : 
er \2 The number of Nursery Fruit Trees now in the United 
flag ry States is less than last year. Next year there will be fewer 
" Y trees than now. After next year Fruit Trees will be scarce 
” < and higher in price. 

TH] 

va Few young seedling trees have been planted by nursery- 

> men this year. Many nurserymen have lost money selling 
00 se trees too low in the past, hence they have quit planting trees. 

Ww) 


We havea good fair amount of the best varieties of Green’s 
Fruit Trees for spring shipment. When these Green’s Trees 
are sold no more can be bought from us this season. 


OTS 
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0) 3 Order Your Trees Now 
’ vee ; 
fe We advise you to order your trees at once. By ordering 
RF now you will get the varieties of Green’s Quality Trees you 
)0 fos want and get them at present prices. 
as) 
NG Plant your garden, fill out your old orchard or plant your 
9 new orchard this coming spring. Do not wait another year. 
0 » You will save money and have the trees bearing fruit sooner 
a) by ordering now. 
A 
rite Why You Should Plant Green’s Trees: 
25 ve ' ; ; 
00 or 1. For their thrifty, full of life quality, superior roots and 
“4 i well branched tops. 
3 a 2. For being True to Name. 
A fe 3. For early bearing qualities. 
10 ‘ ‘ — , 
5 iy 4. For square dealing and reliability of the company back 
. Oy of the trees. 
te 
; ie 5. For being northern grown at Rochester, N. Y., the 
S Ny greatest natural tree growing section of the United States. fs 
ee; , nis , eo: 
5 oo 6. For excellent packing and positively safe arrival anywhere && 
; K in the United States. NG 
| @. : @: 
’ ® 7. For being sold by catalog only, no tree agents to sell you ¢ } 
s something you do not want at high prices. a 
0 Ce ‘ ‘ ; : F , on 
0 i 8. For being reasonable in price and highest in quality, a 
: ry : <> rare combination. 
2 oil -—— Ask any man who has planted Green’s . Trees 
D ie Green’s XXX size 5 to 7 feet Apple Tree 
® Notice Superior Roots and Tops < Catalog Sent on Request 
J ) ; 
C SN Y CO AN 
¢ GREEN’S NURSER MPANY 
es: 91 WALL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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minute, are thinking of accepting as a menace 5 a car that is your 
“second choice’’? 

Or are you one of those who think perhaps you c can get as good value 

in some automobile of lesser reputation? 

If you are in doubt on any point, let us just say this: 

Take a Reo, and have it made in any other factory—and it wouldn’t 

be a Reo. 

It isn’t design alone—there are no radical features of design in 

Reo cars. 

Nor is it factory equipment—all automobile factories have about 

the same machines. Reo, being a leader, is always a few months 

ahead of most—but machine tools are practically standard. 

Nor could one say that Reo mechanics are all more skilled—others 

can hire good mechanics too. 

That’s why we say that if you took Reo design and Reo specifications 

and had the car made up in some other plant, still it would not 

be a Reo. 

It’s the Reo spirit—that indefinable but still tangible thing that 

pervades the whole Reo organization from Genéfal Manager down 

to the Last Man in the Shops, that gives to this product the quality 

that has come to be known as Reo. 

We like to call it good intent—for after all that is the determining 

factor. 

It is the desire of the Reo Folk to make the best automobiles it is 

possible to make. 

Not the most, but the best. Not quantity, but quality, is the 

Reo goal. 

And every Reo man—from the Chief Engineer to the Final Inspec- 

tor—is imbued with that spirit, is actuated by that desire to make 

good, dependable automobiles. Better than others. 

Visit the Reo plant. You will be welcome—the doors are always 

open. Reo Folk, proud of their work, are glad to show you through. 

Note the atmosphere of the place. ‘Watch the workers—listen to 

the remarks you’ll hear. 

No one asks—“‘How many did we make yesterday?” as you hear 

in so many factories nowadays. 

For that isn’t the thought uppermost in the minds of Reo workmen. 

It’s how many parts were discarded, turned back by the inspectors 

—hbecause of some error so slight it would ‘ ‘pass”’ in most plants. 

There’s no secret—no necromancy—about Reo quality or how it 

gets into the product. 

It’s the result of that fervent desire of the Reo Folk to make Reo 

cars excel—and the eternal vigilance that results from that desire 

—that is responsible for Reo quality, Reo stability, Reo low cost of 

upkeep, and finally, Reo preference—Reo demand: ; 

Is it any wonder that Reo cars are known as ‘““The Gold Standard 


of Values’’? 


Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
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